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Art.  I.  A  f'lew  of  the  Reign  of  Frederick  IL  of  Pruffut ;  with 
a  Parallel  between  that  Prince  and  Philip  IL  of  Mace  don.  By 
John  Gillies^  LL.D*  F»  R.S.  and  6.  A.  8vo.  8s.  boards, 
Cadell.  London,  1789. 


N  another  occafion  we  have  expatiated  upon  the  advantages 
of  biography,  with  a  view  both  to  pleafure  and  iriftruftion, 
ur  author’s  fcheme  of  comparing  together  illuftrious  men, 
hofe  lives  are  worthy  of  being  thus  fet  apart  and  confecrated,' 
ords  us  a  frefli  fubjeft  of  encomium.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
leafing  and  beneficial  enlargement,  of  the  plan  of  fimple  bio-’ 
raphy.  By  comparifon  we  ellimate  every  fublunary  objeiSl;  by 
omparifon  man’s  natural  and  diftinguifhing  capacity  for  im- 
roveihent  is  invited  to  exert  itfelf ;  by  comparifon  are  all  thofe* 
alogies  unfolded  which  conncil  and  afeertain  the  otherwife' 
^ndering  and  precarious  ideas  of  the  human  mind,  and  furnifh 
with  frefh  hints  for  its  progrefs  in  difeovery  and  invention, 
or  this  reafon,  both  in  fcience  and  morality,  in  proportion  as 
cmind  is  fupplied  with  the  means  of  comparing,  its  judgment 
improved  and  ftrengthened,  and  its  fund  of  knowledge  en- 
ched,  not  with  vague  and  mifcellaneous  matter,  but  with  cbm- 
truths  and  folid  axiom's.  An  underftanding  ftored  with' 
•s  fort  of  intelligence  is,  like  the  lord  of  a  rich  eftate,  com-- 
of  one  united  territory,  with  not  an  intervening  flip  of 
'*^toas  land'that  can  produce  caufe  of  anxiety  toilie  owner,  or' 
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of  litigation  to  his  neighbours.  Every  thing  is  confidered 
calculated  with  a  reference  to  fome  other  circumftance,  which 
may  either  be  prefent  and  immediate,  or  exifting  only  in  the  nie. 
mory,  and  reprefented  by  the  imagination.  "Ehere  are,  there- 
fore,  two  forts  of  comparifon  by  which  the  mind  eftimates  the 
objedfs  prefented  to  its  contemplation,  one  of  w^hich  may  be 
called  equal,  and  the  other  unequal  It  is  plain  that  the  com- 
parifon  is  equal  in  the  firft  inftance,  where  the  objects  to  be 
compared  are  furveyed  through  the  fame  medium,  and  are  pof- 
feffed  of  an  equal  chance  of  afFefting  the  mind  and  unequal 
when,  as  in  the  fecond  cafe,  the  one  a£ts  with  prefent  and  im¬ 
mediate  force,  the  other  is  fummoned  from  a  diftance,  and 
affects  us  through  the  medium  of  a  fecondary  influence.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  eafy  principle,  the  mode  adopted  by  the  author 
of  the  volume  before  us  is  calculated  to  imprefs  us  with  the 
truell  fentiments  r^fpedling  the  merits  and  qualities  of  the  cha- 
radlers  held  up  to  our  view.  It  is  by  bringing  them  thus  toge¬ 
ther,  and  by  placing  them  at  the  fame  time  before  us  in  all  the 
correfponding  feenes  of  their  lives,  that -we  are  enabled  fairly 
to  diferiminate  between  them,  and  proportion  our  efteem  and 
affedlion;  whereas  in  the  fucceflive  and  changing  profpeds 
W'hich  hillory  prefents,  the  hero  that  laft  comes  to  the  field  takes 
full  poflbflion  of  our  minds,  impreffions  grow  gradually  weaker 
as  the  objeft  becomes  more  remote,  and  the  fickle  lover  is 
fcarccly  more  inconftant  amidft  the  various  influence  of  con¬ 
tending  beauty.  Ti'his  mode,  therefore,  of  comparing  together 
charadlcrs  illullrious  in  hiftory,  is  eminently  inftruftive,  impar¬ 
tial,  and  interefting ;  but  is  then  moft  important  and  ufeful 
when  it  introduces  together  on  the  fame  ftage  the  heroes  of  mo¬ 
dern  and  ancient  hiftory.  It  is  a  fort  of  artificial  medium,  by 
the  help  of  which  we  bring  antiquity  nearer  to  our  own  times, 
and  gain  a  more  diftinft  and  accurate  view  of  thofe  auguftand 
marvellous  forms  of  magnanimity  and  heroifm  aieribed  to  thofc 
early  periods :  by  thus  placing  them  by  the  fide  of  the  great 
charaaers  of  our  owm  times,  we  perceive  that  fancy  alone,  and 
the  reverence  of  paft  ages,  had  magnified  them  fo  much  abov: 
modern  excellence.  I'he  admirable  perfonages  in  modern  hif- 
tory  will  come  forth  with  greater  fplendour  after  the  compa¬ 
rifon,  and  recover  what  they  have  loft  by  overbearing  partiality 
and  fupcrftitious  reverence.  To  thefe  particular  benefits  ve 
may  add  others  of  a  more  general  nature;  by  the  ftrong  re- 
fcmblance,  and  the  vivacity  of  fuch  pictures,  the  imagination  is 
heightened  and  invigorated  f  by  the  analogous  conflitution  It  air¬ 
plays  of  the  mind  of  man  our  views  of  human  nature  are  en¬ 
larged  ;  by  the  fudden  effefts  of  coincidence  and  contrail  our 
thoughts  are  agreeably. relieved  and  fufpended  >  and  by  difeovering 
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the  relationfhip  and  fympathy  between  great  fouls,  the  heart  is 
fometimes  expanded  with  delight,  and  fometimes  exalted  to 
fublimity. 

The  charafters  which  our  author  has  chofen  to  illuflrate  by 
comparing  them  together,  are  perhaps  the  mod  interefting  of 
jiny  recorded  in  hiftory,  both  on  account  of  their  own  peculiar 
complexion,  and  the  nature  of  the  events  which  furrounded  them. 
In  the  life  of  the  one  are  involved  the  caufes  and  the  beginninits 
of  an  entire  change  in  the  condition  of  the  ancient  world  ;  to 
the  other  is  owing  a  more  lalutary  revolution,  in  the  political 
ftate  of  modern  Europe,  than  the  ftruggles  of  a  whole  age,  with- 
|outhis  afSftance,  would  have  been  able  to  produce.  Some¬ 
thing  alfo  peculiar  in  thefe  charaders  diftinguiflied  them  from 
the  genius  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and  places  them  in 
a  fort  of  relief  that  gives  them  a  more  than  ordinary  claim  to 
the  attention  of  thofe  w\\o  love  to  contemplate  difpofitions  and 
qualities,  which  are  the  genuine  progeny  of  human  feelings, 
leightened  by  native  nobility  of  foul,  and  direfted  by  a  great 
nd  independent  underftanding,  Xhls  defeription  particularly 
pplies  to  Frederick  the  Second  ;  he  appears,  in  a  greater  degree 
lan  any  other,  to  have  obeyed  the  counfel  of  his  own  heart 
nd  his  own  underftanding  in  every  concern,  religious,  po- 
itical,  and  moral.  He  deigned,  indeed,  to  be  controlled,  to  be 
hattiied  in  matters  of  tafte  j  he  confented  to  liften  to  advice 
rom  his  fubje(5ls  in  the  inferior  operations  of  his  government ; 
at  all  the  leading  meafures  and  principles  of  his  adminiftra- 
on  originated  in  his  own  uncommon  capacity ;  and  the  difei- 
!ine  of  his  army  was  not  more  exclufively  the  effort  of  his  own 
enius  than  thofe  peaceful  eftablifliments  which  caft  fuch  luftrc 

I  his  reign,  and  rof«  greatly  fuperior  to  the  calamities  and  in- 
es  of  long  and  unequal  wars.  Born  among  a  people  emi- 
idy  unlettered  and  uncivilifed,  he  fought  cor.folation  in  the 
^pany  of  the  French  fcholars,  critics,  and  philofophers.  Yet 
learning  of  this  people  was  too  oftentatious  and  fuperficial 
iffbrd  him  complete  fatisfadlion  ;  and  the  chafte  and  fimple 
dudtions  of  antiquity  were  ever  his  favourite  folace,  amidft 
cares  of  government  and  theTatigues  of  war.  From  this  at- 
iment  to  the  anciei^ts,  there  was  bred  in  his  mind  fomething 
Ae  hardihood  of  thofe  earlier  times ;  and  the  ftoical  niagna- 
%  of  his  end  correfponded  more  with  the  exits  of  ancient 
iofophers  and  heroes,  than  the  indolent  refignation,  inapti- 
and  forrow,  attendant  upon  death  in  thefe  vulgar  and 
iquil  ages^.  He  was,  however,  a  juft,  and  not  a  bigotted,  ad- 
antiquity;  his  Imitation  of  them  was  feldom  mifplaced ; 
well  known  to  have  drawn  nuny  fage  and  praffical 
'  2  rules 
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rules  of  government,  and  many  excellent  military  arrangcnicntj^ 
from  the  ufages  of  ancient  times. 

Philip  was  equally  diftinguifticd  by  qualities  original  and  com. 
plcxional,  aixl  highly  relieved,  if -we  may  ufe  the  cxprcflioii, 
from  the  genius  and  chara£ler  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Ifi 
Frederick  borrowed  fomething  fioiti  the  heroic  examples  of  an- 
tiquity,  Philip  feems  marvelloufly  to  have  anticipated  thepo- 
lilhed  and  artificial  manners  of  modern  refinement.  A  fcductivc 
and  impofing  demeanour,  a  capacity  fitted  equally  for  the  dimi¬ 
nutive  arts  of  political  chicanery,  and  the  mightieft  and  mof 
extenfive  fchemes  of  ambition  and  conqueft,  refined  habits  a 
thinking,  an  exuberant  wit,  and  a  bewitching  eloquence,  were 
fome  of  the  leading  charadleriftics  of  the  Macedonian  moiiarcli; 
and  we  difeern  in  him  more  of  the  qualities  belonging  toaLoui 
tlie  Eleventh  and  a  Charles  the  Fifth,  than  any  of  the  heroes  ari 
.princes  of  ancient  hiftory. 

But  the  prince  of  modern  times  who  combines  moft  of  fe 
features  of  Philip’s  charafter  was  doubtlefs  Frederick  of  Prulia, 
whom  the  author  has  fixed  upon  with  the  greateft  propriety. 

Both  were  tutored  in  the  fchool  of  adverfity,  both  encoi;: 
tcred  great  difficulties  at^their  acceffion,  and  furmounted  tie: 
by  the  fame  means.  What  our  author  lays  upon  this  head  is  :;i 
and  fenfible : 

‘  At  their  refpeftive  acceffion  to  the  throne,  both  Philip  and  F:;« 
derick  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter;  the  former  to  defend  J 
title  again  ft  two  pretenders  to  the  crown,  and  four  forinidaJ 
armies ;  the  latter  to  confolidnte  his  dominions,  and  to  prccureM 
them,  among  the  dates  of  Europe,  that  rank  in  reality  which  im 
enjoyed  only  in  name.  .  Maccdon,  towards  the  north  of  Greece,* 
Brandenburgh,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  were  countries  barren* 
barbarous ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  both  territories  proverbial  air* 
their  fouthern  neighbours  for  dulnefs  of  underftanding,  and  gro:» 
of  manners.  The  anceftors  of  Philip  and  of  Frederick  (even  tfl 
•whofe  virtues  have  been  the  moft  extolled  by  the  amiable  parJ* 
of  their  dclccndants)  afforded  net  to  either  of  thofe  princes  exap* 
worthy  of  imitation  ;  and  it  had  been  referved  for  both  alike  tof* 
the  greatnefs  cf  their  families,  and  to  redeem  their  fubjeds  * 
contempt.  This  arduous  talk  the  Pfuffian  as  well  as  the  Macedoafl 
performed  In  the  firft  years  of  his  reign  ;*  and  the  means  by  wh  aH 
performed  it  were  precifely  thofe  of  Philip;  perfevering  indullry* 
rigid  frugality;  augmenting  the  number  and  improving  ihec||| 
pline  of  his  troops;  above  all,  an  unremitted  attention  to  inc* 
his  revenues  by  enlarging  the  fourcesjVom  which  they  llowed.*  V 

Both  were  lovers  of  pleafurc  and  lovers  of  money,  but  vw 
governed  by  neither ;  both  were  inventors  in  the  art  of  ® 
both  poflefied  the  qualities  of  a  general  in  the  higheft  perit-p 
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gad  both  were  alike  eminent  in  arts  and  arms.  ‘  Not  only  in 
‘  the  variety,  but  in  the  bent  and  caft  of  their  genius,*  fays  the 
author, ' 

«  The  coincidence  Is  remarkable.  The  fame  eafy  flow  of  ani- 
i  jnated  compofition,  the  fame  livelinefs  of  fancy,  which  will  perpe¬ 
tuate  their  fay  in  gs  to  the  latefl  times ;  the  fame  talent  for  ridicule, 
challifcd  by  equal  politenefs;  the  fame  judgment  of  things,  and  the 
hnie  (lifcernmcnt  of  charadlers.  Born  amidll  the  half-barbarous 
I Macedonians  and  Pruflians,  the  minds  of  both  princes  emerged  from 
Ithe obfcurity  into  which  fortune  had  thrown  them;  and  finding  no- 
jtbing  congenial  to  their  own  feelings  in  the  objefts  with  which  they 
fwere  furrounded,  both  looked  abroad  and  difeovered,  the  one  ia 
jAihens,  and  the  other  in  Paris,  men  whofe  attachment  they  deferved 
|bv  a  fympathy  of  charafter  and  purfuits,  and  who  were  qualified  to 
*  luilrate  their  courts  with  a  real  fplendour  beyond  any  that  wealth 
anpurchafe  or  power  command.  In  his  letter  to  Ariflotle,  '  1  re- 
Ijice,*  fidd  Philip,  ‘  not  fo  much  that  a  fon  is  born  to  me,  as  that 
k  is  born  at  a  time  when  Ariflotle  lives.’  And  his  Pruflian  majelly 
Ifcovcred  a  folicitude,  the  ftrongell  and  moll  extraordinary,  to  ac- 
uire  the  friendfliip,  and  enjoy  the  converfation,  of  D’Alembert  and 
'Oltaire.  During  a  long  and  incurable  malady,  the  former  of  thefe 
elebrated  Frenchmen  derived  his  principal  confolation  from  the  cor- 
npondcnce  of  his  royal  friend;  and  the  unrivalled  talents  of  the 
uier  were  admired  and  praifed  by  a  prince,  above  refentment  and 
:ovc  en\7,  after  the  envenomed  fatirill,  or  rather  ferpent,  warm- 
g  in  the  bofom  of  friendlhip,  endeavoured  to  lling  his  invulnerable 
me. 

*  Philip  alfo  found  a  Voltaire  and  a  ferpent  in  Theopompus  the 
hlan,  whofe  brilliant  fancy  and  perfuafive  eloquence  feebly  atoned 
r  the  cruelty  of  his  invedive,  and  the  wickednefs  of  his  calumny, 
e  was  the  friend,  the  hiftorian,  the  admirer,  and  the  fcourge,  of 
e  Macedonian  prince.  His  indecency  accufed  Philip  of  the  fame 

I  ■famous  paflions  which  the  impure  fancy  of  the  author  of  the  Pucelle 
■s  imputed  to  the  King  of  Pruflia  ;  while  the  diet  of  the  empire 
■ralened  Frederick  for  the  fame  crimes,  of  rapacity,  perfidy,  and 
^mnate  lull  of  power,  which  the  vehement  declamation  of  De- 
■ofthcDes  has  arrayed  in  fuch  force  and  fpleiidour  againfl  the  *  bar- 
Brous  Macedonian/ 

BThe  turn  of  their  minds  was  remarkably  focial,  and  both  de- 
fometimes  to  lay  afide  the  incumbrance  of  majefty,  and 
■  ^  in  familiar  converfation  with  their  fubjecls :  and  as 
By  partook  in  the  livelieft  manner  of  the  pleafures  of  equal 
^nd  the  uncontrolled  commerce  of  fentiments  and  opi- 
they  confidered  it  more  particularly  as  their  intereft  to 
Bfthrow  the  delulions  of  fuperftition,  and  to  treat  the  grave 

IBi>^ftures  of  philofophers  and  priefts  with  contempt  and 
ifioiu 
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'^rhey  refemblcd  each  other  alfo  in  the  encouragement  the^ 
held  out  to  ufeful  induftry  5  and  the  peafant  and  mechanic  found 
that  their  labours  were  not  forgotten  amidft  the  brilliancy  and 
renown  of  military  achievements.  For  the  ftrong  propenfity 
of  both  thefe  princes  to  fhews,  amufements,  and  the  pleafures 
of  the  table,  the  author  makes  this  apology : 


*  Both  Philip  and  Frederick  were  paffionately  fond  of  mufical  and 
dramatic  entertainments  ;  they  delighted  in  the  company  of  men  of 
wit  nnd  humour ;  and  as  fubh  men  in  Greece  and  Maccdon  were 
often  buffoons  and  parafites,  Philip  has  been  arraigned  by  the  fcNt. 
rity  of  Theopompus  for  the  profligate  extravagance  of  his  compa¬ 
nions.  As  both  princes  loved  wine,  and  indulged  habitually  in  the 
Ibcial  pleafures  of  the  table,  Philip  was  accufed  as  a  drunkard,  and 
Frederick  as  an  epicure  ;  the  keen  eye  of  malice  difeerning  on  botl 
cccalions  alike,  that  fpecific  calumny,  which  would  moft  oflend  or 
difgull  their  refpedlive  contemporaries.  But  admitting  that  in  iucli 
matters  the  Pruflian,  as  well  as  the  Macedonian,  trefpaflcd  the 
bounds  of  manly  aufcerlty,  and  even  deviated  into  the  fcrupulous  dc- 
Kcacy  of  excelfivc  refinement,  yet  it  muft  be  remembered  that  belli 
princes  well  knew,  that  what  is  vice  in  men  of  moderate  fortunes,  be- 
caufc  in  them  it  leads  to  ruin,  is  elegance  in  a  wealthy  nobleman; 
and  that  what  would  be  extravagance  in  a  nobleman,  however 
wealthy,  is  magnificence  in  a  great  monarch.  To  a  king,  the  ex. 
pcnccs  of  a  table  and  of  an  opera  are  palrry  confiderations ;  it  istk 
diflipaticn  of  a  court,  rot  the  pcrfonal  luxury  of  the  prince,  that 
cr.n  opprefs  the  people  ;  and  however  fumptuoufly  Philip  and  Frede¬ 
rick  might  fare,  and  however  elegantly  they  enjoyed  private  life,  die 
cofilinefs  tf  their  domcflic  cftablifhments  never  affeded  thefe  great 
principles  which  regulated  their  public  adminiftration.  At  the" 
keen  and  difeerning  glance,  the  pompous  fciencc  of  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  which  has  been  the  ol  jeft  of  fo  many  laws,  and  the  fubjfft 
of  fo  many  elaborate  di/Tertations,  fhrunk  into  one  Ample  and  uni- 
vexfal  principle,  *  Produce  much,  and  confume  lefs  than  you  pr'- 
duce.*  By  encouraging  induftry  and  difcoiiraging  luxury;  bycquallj 
proteding  all  ranks  of  the  community,  but  efpecially  patronlfir] 
that  portion  which  forms  and  perpetuates  the  ftrengih  and  pops- 
loiifnefs  of  the  ftate,  the  falutary  purpofes  of  national  profperity  wer- 
more  efl’edually  promoted  in  Macedon  and  Brandenburgh,  in  pre 
portion  to  the  means  of  improvement  which  thofe  countries  er^joyf]' 
than  they  have  ever  been  attained  elfewhere,  by  the  perplexed  intri¬ 
cacies  of  finance,  and  the  operofe  regulations  of  police.^ 


Their  vigilance  and  activity  in  promoting  objects  of 
utility,  their  unexampled  fuccefs  in  improving  their  dominion^ 
their  extraordinary  attention  to  the  education  of  their  fubjerr 
arc  points  of  refemblance  upon  which  the  author  remarks 
much  propriety  and  fome  (hare  of  acutenefs  and  penetratrr 
but  the  limilarity  in  the  relation  pf  thefe  princes  to 
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powers  Is  fo  ftriking  in  itfelf,  and  fo  well  deferibed  by  the  au- 
dior,  that  we  cannot  forbear  extradting  the  whole  pallage : 

<  The  internal  condition  and  domeflic  inllltutions  of  Branden- 
burgh  were  analogous  to  thofe  of  Macedon ;  and  in  the  relation  of 
ihoie  countries  to  neighbouring  powers,  in  the  foreign  negociations 
of  their  rcfpedlive  princes,  as  well  as  in  the  principal  tranladlions  of 
their  illuilrious  reigns,  there  is  a  refeinblance  equally  intereiting  and 
airaordinary.  In  material  and  ollenlible  refources  both  Philip  and 
Frederick  were  extremely  deficient ;  but  this  difadvantage  was  com- 
penfited  by  their  own  intelledlual  excellencies,  the  zeal  and  adivity 
of  their  fubjeds,  above  all  by  the  weaknefs  or  worthlelfncfa  of  their 
neighbours  and  enemies.  Towards  the  north  of  Macedon,  the 
Thracians  and  Scythians,  as  well  as  the  Illyrians  on  its  weftern  fron¬ 
tier,  were  nations  fierce  and  warlike,  but  barbarous  and*undifci- 
plined,  impatient  of  fubjedlion,  but  incapable  of  union,  and  alike 
deltitute  ot  fagacity  to  contrive,  perfcverance  to  condudh,  or  means 
!to  execute,  any  memorable  enterprife.  Towards  the  call  of  Philip’s 
1  kingdom  the  natives  of  Lower  Afia  were  wealthy  and  populous, 
land  had  long  flourilhed  in  the  arts  of  peace ;  but  they  were  diflblved 
in  luxury,  and  degraded  by  defpotifm-  On  his  fouthexn  frontier, 
that  magnanimous  prince  doubtlefs  encountered  adverfaries  worthy 
jcfhis  arms,  and  experienced  in  the  Greeks  the  united  refiftance 
of  flcill  and  valour.  There  was  a  Demofthenes  to  fpeak,  .and  a 
Phocion  toad;  and  other  ftatefmen  and  generals  well  qualified  to 
condud,  a  people  of  foldiers  and  citizens  in  the  paths  of  honour  and 
kcurity.  But  the  unceafing  animolities  of  contending  Hates  blinded 
thife  unfortunate  republicans  to  the  deftrudive  deiigns  of  the  corn- 
enemy  ;  their  vigour  was  exhaulled  in  domeflic  conflids ;  and 
hdr  nation  abounded  in  traitors  fo  profligate  and  fo  daring,  that 
he  dexterity  of  Philip  was  enabled  to  conquer  Greece  by  the  vices 
f  thofe  very  men  whofe  anceflors  had  invincibly  defended  thai 
oaniry  by  their  virtues. 

‘  In  extent,  in  populoufnefs,  and  in  wealth,  the  dominions  of 
rcdcrick  were  not  more  confiderable  than  thofe  of  Philip ;  and  in 
^templation  of  fuch  external  advantages  alone,  had  he  compared 
IS  refources  with  thofe  of  neighbouring  powers,  the  profped  04 
fides  muft  have  damped  his  ambition.  Depending  on  his  dimi- 
ative  territory  and  fcanty  revenue,  could  he  venture,  without  the  ut- 
oft  imprudence,  to  oppofe  the  flouriftiing  vigour  of  the  houfe  of 
ttllria,  the.conlblidated  ftrength  of  France,  and  the  growing  great- 
fs  of  Ruflia,  not  to  mention  the  Swedes,  famed  for  martial  fpirit, 
the  invidious  jealoufy  of  his  neareft  neighbours,  the  debitors  of 
;inover  and  Saxony,  refpe&ively  kings  of  England  and  Poland,  and 
jke  willing  to  exhauft  the  refources  of  their  kingdoms  in  main- 
’ning  the  caufe  of  their  eledlorates  ?  Frederick  had  confidered  this 
^  difproportion  between  the  fmallnefs  of  his  means,  and  tiie  great- 
of  his  defigns ;  he  had  confidered  likewife  that  his  territories, 
jttcred  at  wide  intervals  from  Courland  to  Brabant,  and  comprefled 
'  every  fide  by  warlike  and  hoftile  Hates,  were  peculiarly  liable  to 
''illation  or  conqueH.  But  he  perceived  at  the  fame  time,  that 
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the  narrow  and  divided  diitri£is  which  compofed  his  kingdom,  wpre 
I  ccaliarly  enriched  by  navigable  rivers,  adapted  to  the  tranfportaden 
cf  arms  and' magazines  $  and  that  if,  trulUng  to  the  fenfe  of  honour 
with  which  he  had  infpired  the  difeiplined  bravery  of  his  treopi, 
he  fliould  adopt  a  fyftem  of  condufl  as  bold  as  his  charafter,  and 
inllead  of  being  contented  with  fafety,  afpire  to  renown,  that  the 
particular  fituation  of  his  territories  would  enable  him,  with  fingular 
advantage,  to  invade  the  dominions  of  his  neighbours,  and  to  fpread 
the  terror  of  his  name  through  the  wide  extent  of  Germany.  The 
exertions  of  nations,  he  well  knew,  depend  not  merely  on  the  force 
which  impels,  but  on  the  (kill  which  directs,  their  motions ;  nrd  an 
attentive  examination  and  profound  knowledge  of  thofe  who  ruled 
Europe  during  the  moll  important  emergencies  of  his  reign,  afFordel 
motives  well  fitted  to  encourage  his  refolution  and  embolden  hh 
confidence.  In  Auilria,  the  feeptre  of  Charles  the  Fifth  had  dc« 
feended  to  a  woman  and  a  bigot,  not  indeed  deficient  in  ta¬ 
lents  nor  wanting  in  dignity,  but  disgraced  by  prejudice,  and  often 
domineered  by  paffion.  The  pacific  tamenels  of  Lewis  the  Fifteeciii 
of  France  ftill  retained  him  the  humble  pupil  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  a 
formal  old  pried,  in  w'hom  caution  fupplied  the  place  of  humanity, 
and  who  loved  peace  becaufe  he  dreaded  war.  The  oftentatioiij 
vanity  of  Auguftus  the  Third  king  of  Poland  w^as  governed  by  the 
frivolous  emptinefs  of  the  perfidious  Count  Bruhl,  who  facriSced 
the  intereds  of  his  mader  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  paflm 
The  indolent  and  voluptuous  Anne,  empiefs  of  RufTia,  regretted 
every  heur  dedicated  to  bufirefs  as  an  hour  lod  to  pleafure,  and  fub- 
mitted  the  diredion  of  her  councils  to  whomever  die  had  yielded  the 
pod'tffion  of  her  perfon.  George  the  Second  of  England  was,  in¬ 
deed,  a  prince  of  undaunted  courage  and  mod  exemplary  probity; 
but  his  abilities  correfponded  not  to  his  virtues.  His  piindilio'-s 
liitlcncfs  was  better  adapted  to  the  minute  detail  of  a  German  elec¬ 
torate,  than  to  the  didinguifhed  part  which,  as  fovereign  of  Great- 
Britain,  he  was  called  to  aft  on  the  theatre  of  Europe.  Frederick 
foon  difeerned  his  excellencies  and  his  defeds ;  his  partiality  for  hi> 
decorate  was  improved  with  patient  adiduity ;  his  youthful  ani- 
jnofity  to  France  was  inflamed  into  implacable  hatred  ;  and  at  afea* 
fon  mod  critical,  George,  from  a  rival  and  an  enemy,  was  convert;^ 
into  Frederick’s  moil  zealous  and  mod  dedfail  friend.* 

In  their  clofe  and  impenetrable  policy,  and  in  the  eafe  wii 
which  they  aflumed  and  lupported  artificial  charadlers,  the 
fcmbjance  between  them  is  remarkable;  both  feemed  equa' 
guided  by  this  long-cftablifhed  maxim,  that  the  fure  way  tog> 
.vern  others  is  firlt  to  obtain  an  entire  dominion  over  ourfeh^ 
Yet  although  in  their  political  characters  we  difeern  the  ftrong ' 
general  refeinblance,  in  the  fame  fide  of  the  coriiparifon  we  tra: 
allb  the  ground  of  much  difcrimination.  The  objedls  of 
political  exertions  were,  if  confidercd  in  one  point  of  view, 
a  nature  diametrically  oppqfite.  The  ambition  of  Philip 
only  to  be  fatisfied  by  a  toc;d  fubverfion  of  Grecian  liberty. 
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his  obieil,  therefore,  was  ignoble  and  unworthy,  fo  were  all  his 
tranfedions  leading  to  that  end,  founded  upon  principles  faith- 
Itfs  and  corrupt.  With  the  mod  callous  aifuranCe  and  indeli¬ 
cacy  he  fcrupled  not  to  employ  the  engines  of  bribery,  intrigue, 
and  perfidy,  to-^gain  his  purpofes,  nor  feared  to  avow  his  arts, 
and  triumph  in  their  fuccefs. 

In  comparifon  of  fuch  a  charadcr  Frederick  was  doubtlefs  a 
prince  of  exernplary  honour  and  probity;  and  if  fome  adions 
of  his  reign  are  fufceptible  of  various  conftrudions,  yet,  on  the 
wholej  he  might  judly  boaft  that  he  had  never  been  the  fird  to 
deceive,  and  had  always  exaded  from  himfelf  a  rigid  obfervance 
of  his  promifes.  Still,  however,  in  the  conteds  of  nfcgociations 
and  intrigues,  none  ever  manifeded  more  I'ubclety  and  addrefs, 
or  knew  better  than  he  the  proper  feafons  for  inlinuation  and  for 
force.  His  objed  was  always  either  to  recover  his  rights,  to 
maintain' his  acquifitions,  or  to  preferve  the  conditiition  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  balance  of  Europe.  But  this  difagreement  does 
not  feem  to  have  arifen  fo  much  from  a  difference  of  principle 
as  from  a  difference  of  fituation  s  and,  as  Dr.  Gillies  fenfibly 
obferves, 

«  This  advantage,  which  appears  fo  honourable  to  the  modern 
prince,  is  really  honourable  to  modern  times ;  fince,  in  this  parti¬ 
cular,  the  lines  of  refemblance  were  rather  diftorted  by  fituation, 
than  effentially  different.  Without  prefiimi?ig  to  determine  what 
modification  Frederick’s  morals  might  have  undergone,'  had  he  been 
the  contemporary  of  fuch  mon tiers  of  lull  and  cruelly  as  Chares  ct 
Olympias,  we  may  venture  to  affirm  that  Philip’s  tranfaflions  would 
have  been  lefs  daring  ^and.lefs.difgraceful,  had  he  flourifhed  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  the  age  and  country  where  it  was  his  lot  to 
I  live,  men  abounded  in  energy,  fortitude,  and  craft,  but  were 
ftrangely  deficient  in  humanity,  decency,  andjuhice.  For  two  cen¬ 
turies  before  and  after  his  reign,  Macedon  was  the  theatre  of  perpe¬ 
tual  revolutions,  which  filled  the  palace  and  the  capital  with  civil 
anddomeftic  blood.  Poifon  and  affaffination  were  the  moit  ordinary 
expedients  for  punifhtng  an  enemy,  or  removing  a  rival ;  and  amidfl: 

his  artifices  and  intrigues,  Philip  is  honourably  difiinguifhed  by 
uniformly  rejefting  with  detellation  the  ufe  ot  the  cup  and  the  dag¬ 
ger.  Firm  in  adverfity,  he  was  moderate  in  profperity.  '  W^hen  ad- 
vifed  to  deftroy  Athens,  the  feat  of  his  moft  implacable  adverfaries, 
he  exclaimed,  ‘  Have  I  done  fo  much  for  glory,  and  fhall  I  demoIKh 
the  principal  theatre  of  that  glory!’  Deinolthenes,  his  aflive  and 
inveterate  enemy,  long  iurvived  the  decifivc  battle  of  Chxronaea ; 
and  the  treaty  granted  by  Philip  to  his  vanquilhed  foes  after  that  de- 
cifive  engagement,  was  not  lefs  generous  than  Frederick’s  treatment 
pfAugullus  the  Third,  king  of  Poland,  when  that  perfidious  and 
I  unrelenting  adverfary,  after  being  driven  from  his  capital  and  dripped 
!  of  his  revenues,  was  offered  fuch  eafy  conditions  of  peace,  as  he  could 
j  hardly  have  expefted  to  obtain  before  his  multiplied  difallers.  Many 
I  '  prifoncri 
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prifoncrs  taken  in  war,  and  many  towns  reduced  by  aflault,  expf; 
rienced  from  Philip  a  degree  6t  lenity  of  which  there  was  hardly 
an  example  in  the  anterior  annals  of  the  vvorld.  in  the  language  of 
an  aneijnt  orator,  he  could  digeit  an  affront,,  forget  injuries,  aad 
forgive  Infults;  and  in  performing  innumerable  ads  of  mercy  and 
of  bounty,  his  favours  (as  happened  alfo  to  Frederick)  were  always 
enhanced  by  the  graceful  or  aifeclionate  manner  in  which"  tlicy  were 
conferred.^ 

Yet  there  are  actions  upon  record  of  both'thefe  princes  dero« 
gatory  ami  diigrnceful  in  the  highell:  degree,  fand  only  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  acknowdeoging  the  extreme  inconfiftencics  of 
human  nature,  which  v.  ill  often  combine  in  the. fame  charadler 
the  nobleit  fentiments  of  honour  and  virtue  with  the  lowefl:  arts 
and  moft  abject  mcannelies.  But  that,  together  with  fome  ig¬ 
noble  qualities,  the  lot  and  inheritance  of  humanity,  thefe 
princes  pofleded  a  greatnefs  of  foul  that  exalted  them  highly 
above  the  vulgar  level  of  the  great,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
extraordinary  a£lions  of  their  lives.  To  be  more  thoroughly 
convinced  of  this^  we  need  only  contemplate  the  pic^ture  which 
Demoffhcncs  drew  of  Philip,  his  inveierate  enemy:  ‘  Struggling 

*  againd  hard  fortune;  repairing  his  difafters  in  one  place  by  his 
^  fuccefies  in  another;  wintering  in  the  open  air  amidft  the 
‘  fp.ows  of  Thrace;  expofing  his  perfon  in  every  encounter ; 

*  bruifed  in  his  thigh,  his  eye  tranfpierced  with  an  arrow,  yet 

*  eager  to  facrifice  w  hat  remained  of  his  body  and  his  life  to  ac- 
‘  complifh  his  purpofe,  and  fecure  his  renown.*  I'he  hiftory 
of  P'redcrick  oppoling,  during  feven  campaigns,  the  confederacy 
of  France,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Ruflia,  amidlt  the  dillrac- 
tions  of  domeftic  lolfes  and  bodily  difeafes,  forms  a  counterpart 
to  the  above  panegyric. 

We  fliall  content  ourfelves  with  having  drawn  out  for  our 
readers  this  (ketch  of  the  parallel  between  thefe  illuftrious 
princes.  The  greateft  part  of  the  work  under  confideration  is 
taken  up  in  a  view  of  the  King  of  Pruffia’s  reign,  through 
which  we  hold  ourfelves  cxcufed  from  following  the  author,  as 
an  article  in  our  prefent  Review  is  already  dedicated  to  this 
object.  We  fhall  only  fay  that  we  have  read  with  pleafure  and 
advantage  this  account  offered  us  by  Dr.  Gillies  and  we  con- 
fidef  this  freih  fpecimen  of  his  hiltorical  talents  with  increafed  fa- 
lisfa«SUon.  He  has,  howe\'er,  a  great  deal  yet  to  correct, m  great 
deal  to  difinifs,  and  a  great  deal  to  acquire,  before  he  wnll  de- 
ferve  to  be.  clailed  with  Hume  and  Robcrtfbn.  We  conceive 
that  had  thefe  chafte  and  elegant  writers  been  more  his  ftudy, 
we  (houldrhavc  been  offended  by  much  few^r  improprieties  in 
his  Hillory'of  Greece  and  his  Life  of  Frederick.  We  think 
we  can  tiacc  in  his  ftyle  a  confiderablc  ftain  of  that  idolatrous 
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reverence  for  Mr.  Gibbon’s  bombaft,  who,  like  another  jere- 
boam,  has  rriade  the  whole  nation  of  authors  to  fin  by  the  force 
of  hisxorrupt  example; 

We  venture  ferioufly  to  counfel  Dr-  Gillies  againft  fo  de¬ 
praved  an  imitation,  and  conjure  him  to  ficrifice  at  the  {brine 
of  good  tafte  as  many  of  thofe  holiday  epithets  as,  by  fober  re¬ 
flection  and  confultation,  he  can  prevail  upon  himfclf  to  difeard. 
An  hiftorian  fhould  be  the  graved  of  all  writers,  ihould  be  calm, 
philofophic,  perfpicuous  ;  inftead  of  which  it  feems  to  have’been 
the  ambition  of  all  who  have  attempted  hiftory,  fince  the  proud, 
pompous,  and  flovcnly  production  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  to  encumber 
their  periods  with  a  heap  of  figurative  epithets,  and  to  op- 
prefs  a  vulgar  thought  with  a  crowd  of  ungraceful  imagery  and 
fantaftic  verbage. 

We  will  produce,  from  the  work  under  review,  fome  inftances 
of  this  puerile  and  inflated  language  : 

Page  19,  ‘  With  the  cares  and  the  pomp  of  royalty  it  has 
«  always  been  found  difficult  to  conjoin,  the  cordial  delights  of 
‘  equal  fociety.’  P.  33>  ‘  To  the  important  concerns  of  edu- 
‘  cation,  without  paying  due  regard  to  which  the  effeCls  of  all 
‘  public  meafures  are  precarious  and  tranfitory,  Frederick  di- 
‘  reded  the  keeneft  edge  of  his  vigilance.’  P.  32,  ‘  Warmed 

*  by  their  genial  influence,  the  wilds  of  Thrace  and  the  fwamps 
‘  of  Pomerania  were  converted  into  rich  fields  waving  with 

*  yellow  harvefts,  while  the  obfeure  banks  of  the  Oder  and  the 
^  Axius  were  adorned  by  flourilhing  cities,  feats  of  the  arts,  and 
^  habitations  of  peace.’  P.  67,  ^  The  country  itfclf^  notwith- 
‘  ftanding  its  royal  appellation,  formed  an  undeferibed  fpccies  of 
‘  hermaphrodite  monarchy,  which  partook  rather  of  the  mean- 
‘  nefs  of  an  electorate,  than  of  the  dignity  of  a  kingdom/ 
There  arc  many  paflages  in  the  author  which  are  far  from  being 
clear  and  intelligible ;  of  which  defeription  we  will  produce  an 
inftance  or  two.  P.  3,  ‘  Yet  unvaried  greatnefs  was  not  furely 
‘  his  prevailing  charaderlftic/  P.  3,  ‘  Of  a  man  accuftonied 

*  to  give  free  fcope  to  the  exercife  of  fuch  comparative  medi- 
^  tations,  the  Memoirs  of  Frederick*!!,  of  Pruffia,  copioufly  re- 
‘  lated  by  himfell^  and  by  a  felicity  equally  rare,  carefully  pub- 
^  liflied  under  the  auipices  of  his  illuftrious  fuccefibr,  could  not 
‘  fail  to  excite  the  attention  in  a  very  uncommon  degree,  fince 

*  the  enterprifes  of  him  whofe  tranfaCtions  they  deft ri be,  accord 
‘Tar  better  with  the  tumultuous  conflicts  of  Alexander  and  of 
‘  Cefar,  than  with  the  regulated  tamenefs  of  the  eighteenth 
‘  century.’  !n  this  paflage  the  words  ^  and  by  a  felicity  equally 
rare,’  are  in  a  kind  of  orphan  fitiiation,.  having  no»relation 
with  any  other  part  of  the  period.  What  will  the  reader  think 
^  the  following  paflage?  P«  22,  ‘  Kftinuting  things  by  their 

‘  intrinfic 
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*  intrinfic  worth,  not  by  their  appearance  or  their  name,  Fre. 

*  deride  valued  the  moft  oblcurc  labourer  as  a  perfon  more  im. 
^  portant  to  the  ftate,  than  the  I'upcrcilious  hypocrify  of  the 
^  moft  dogmatical  theologian,  who,  with  meeknefs  and  charity 
^  in  his  mouth,  conceals  pride  and  intereft  in  his  heart ;  or  the 
^  oftentatious  garrulity  of  the  petulant  lawyer,  and  cver-pro- 
^  mifing  financier,  whofe  boafted  dexterity,  admired  by  the 
^  multitude,  eiubles  them  at  belt  but  to  confound  fenie,  per- 

*  vert  jullicc,  and  array  in  the  garb  of  fciencc  arts  of  a  limilar 

*  kind,  and  only  fornething  worfe  than  the  pilfering  tricks  of 
^  the  pedlar/  It  is  plain  that  ni  this  pafl'age  ‘  lupereijious  hy- 
pocrify^  is  perfonified,  and  that  the  words,  ‘  of  a  fimilar  kind,* 

.  arc  followed  and  connedlcd  by  the  word  ‘  than.*  In  one  place 
he  fpcaks  of  the  artificial  characters  and  the  deep  policy  of  i*hilip 
and  Frederick  ;  and,  in  p.  28,  he  calls  it  the  natural  and  ecrdidl 
adminiftration  of  thefe  princes.  In  p.  52  we  read  **  the  moft 
^  iritereftihg' link  in  the  whole  chain  of  comparifon.’  This  is 
furcly  a  faulty  allufion,  for  parallels  do  not  run  in  the  fame 
line,  and  confequently  not  in  the  fame  chain. 

.  Many  of  Dr.  Gillies’s  expreflions  are  much  too  poetical,  as, 
‘  warmed  by  their  genial  influence’ — ^  waving  with  yellow 

*  harverts’ — ^  blooming  refources’ — ^  dull  ear’ — particularly  the 
verb  to  Jkeiv  ufed  in  a  neuter  fenfe,  as  in  p.  50,  ^  And  I  much 

*  fear  that  the  military  glory  of  thofe  renowned  conquerors  muft 

*  not  be  examined  too  nicely,  left  that  which  at  a  diftance  Jhovci 
^  an  incrtimable  diamond,  prove,  on  a  nearer  furvev,  but  a 
^  fparkling  bauble.’  Sometimes  the  author  is  fo  poetically  in- 
dined  as  to  appear  almoft  ambitious  of  rhyme,  as  in  p.  289, 

gladden  us  with  joy,  and  fadden  us  with  forrow/ 

‘  But  if  the  author  is  frequently,  too  prodigal  and  magnificent 
in  his  ufe  of  language,  he  is  fometimes  mean  and  parfinionious. 
P.  258,  ‘  Diftributed  provifions  gratis.’  P.  65,  ‘  Having 
learned  that  important  event  at  Rheinfberg,  when  he  was 

*  himfclf  confined  by  the  ague,  he  made  ufe  of  the  bark,  con- 
^.trary  to  the  advice  of  his  phyficians,  and  haftened  to  undertake 

an  enterprife,  the  fuccefs  of  which  was  to  decide  the  fortune 

*  and  glory  of  his  reign.’ — ‘  To  deferibe  the  pperations,  which 
^  afford  great  military  or  great  political  refults  often  refemblet 

*  explaining  the  machinery  by  which  the  decorations  of  a  theatre 
‘  are  moved  and  varied.’  P.  260,  ^  To  play  a  fafe  game.’ 

All  artifices  of  ftyle,  when  vulgarifed  by  frequent  repetition, 
grow  difgudinc:  and  contemptible.  Dr.  Gillies  is  conftantly 
affecting  that  French  inverfion  adopted  with  fiich  fuccefs  by 
Hume  aiul  other  tuber  wTiters,  who  knew  the  difereet  and  eco¬ 
nomical  ufe  of  figures  and  infle^lions.  The  fort  of  fentence  to 
which  we  allude  run,. thus  :  P.  45,  ^  Firm  in  adverfity,  he 

‘  moderate 


tt 
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‘  moderate  in  profperity,’  inftead  of  hg  was  firm  in  adverfity 
and  moderate  in  profperity,  P.  501,  ‘  In  a  Hill  and. unengaged 
‘  attitude,  neither  moved  by  external  impulle,  nor  ^agitated  by 
‘  internal  emotion,  his  appearance  was  intercfting,  though  Ic- 
<  date/  The  word  outbreak  we  never  law,  except  in  Dr.  Gil¬ 
lies’s  book,  p.  408 ;  nor  the  w’ords  cool  and  injiami  in  a  neuter 
fenfe  in  any  but  an  inaccurate  writer. 

The  author  often  afFedts  the  antithefis,  but  fcldom  fufiains  it 
with  ncatnefs  and  propriety ;  and  we  may  apply  to  the  prefent 
work  what  we  have  laid  in  another  place,  that  his  antithefes  are. 
a  fort  of  mock  encounter,  like  many  of  our  modern  duels,  in 
which' men  meet,  parley  and  flourilh,  and  at  laft  expends  their 
ammunition  in  the  air. 

We  (hall  dlfmifs  the  confideration  .of  the  volume  before  us 
with  this  general  remark :  it  is  evidently  the  production  of  an 
ingenious  and  reflecting  mind ;  but  the  language  is,  for  the  molt 
part,  unworthy  of  the  thoughts,  and  unadapted  ^to  the  nature  of 
the  work. 


nil 


Art.  II.  Archetologia  ;  or,  Mifcellaneous  Trails  relating  to  Anti^ 
quity.  Publijhed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  VoL  VllU 
4to.  il.  IS.  White.  London,  1787. 

.[  Concluded.  ] 

‘  III.  Obfervations^  by  the  Rev.  Mr.Pcgge.^  on  the  Stanton-Moor 
*  Urns  and  Druidical  Tmple^ 

•T^HE  feene  of  this  difeovery  is  in  the  Peak  of  Derbvflilre, 
and  the  difeoverer  was  Major  Rooke.  The  major  lent  an 
account  of  his  difcoverics,  w’ith  drawings,  to  the  divine ;  and 
the  latter,  with  his  ufual  facility  of  inquiry,  drew.  up. thefe  . re¬ 
marks  upon  both.  •  *  , 

‘  I^Jo  not  recollect  at  prefent,’  fays  Mr.  Pegge,  \  one  finciC 
‘  ihftance  befides  this,  amons:  all  the  difcoverics  that  have  been 
‘  made  in  this  ifland  relative  to  hydriotaphyy  an  affected  word 
for  urn-burial^  introduced  by  Sir  T.  Browui,  and  now  adopted  by 
our. author,  ‘  wherein  one  urn  was  found  incIofeJ,  or  buried  as 
‘  it  were,  within  another.’  Urns  inclofed  in  marble  or  (tone, 
are  not  uncommon  at  Rome  *.  One,  inclofed  in  Itoae,  was 


'  •  Montfaucon’s  Travels,  2d  edition,  by  Henley,  d.  83,  *. 

«.  .4  *  f  ■  ■  A  «  • 

-  '  '  found 
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found  at  Aldchefter  in  our  own  ifland  Nor  is  it  materjal, 
whether  the  outward  or  the  inward  urn  be  marble,,  be  potterv, 
or  be  glafs.‘  I'hc  inward  is  ftill  an  urn  inclofcd,  and  the  out¬ 
ward  is  llill  an  urn  inclofing  it.  And  Mr.  Pegge  himfelf  fub- 
joins  in  the  very  next  words,  what  direftly  refutes  his  own  po- 
fiiion.'  ‘  Meric  Cafaubon  informs  us/  he  fays,  ‘  that  ve[feh  ot 
‘  various  kinds  have  J^een  found  within  or  near  the  larger  urns 

*  dug  up  at  Newington  in  Kent.*  Some  vefl'els  were  found 
within  the  larger  urns,*  and  fomc  near  them,  Thofe  therefore 
were  urns  inclofed  within  urns.  And  an  urn  of  pottery  in- 
clofing  another  urn  of  pottery,  is  only  like  the  marble  repofi- 
tory  for  an  alabajler'  urn  at  Rome,  or  the  ftone  repofitory  for  a 
glafs  urn  at  Aldchefter. 

^  The  Britons,^  as  Mr.  Pegge .  remarks,  ^  if  not  before,  yet 

*  certainly  after,  they  were  romanized,  ufed  urn-burial.’  Mr. 

Pegge  is  one  of  thofe  writers,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  any  hafty 
aflhmptlon  of  .principles,  are  perplexed  with  doubts  at  every 
turn :  '  . 

■ - - Dim  procellas 

Cantus  borrefeit^  niniium  pranendo 
Littus  iniquum. 

We  fay  not  this  frorn  any  difrefpedl  to  Mr.  Pegge.  We  efteem 
him  as  a  knowing,  an  adive,  and  an  inquiring  antiquary.  But 
we  wilh  to  caution  him  againft  that  phlegmatickndfs  of  fpirit, 
which  is  apt  to  hang  upon  his  mind,  and  to  check  the  exertions  of 
vigour  within  him.  Mr.  Pegge  is  not  an  eagle,  but  let  him 
not  degrade  himfelf  into  a  wren  or  a  tomtit.  The.  barrows 
upon  Sallfbury  plain  appear  from  that  fulled  of  all  demonftra- 
tions,  a  Roman  road  (having  off  a  part  of  a  great  barrow,  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  Romans.  And  yet  in  one  of  thefe  has 
been  found  ‘  ah  urn  full  of  bones  as  in  another  of  them  have 
been  found  the  fragments  of  an  urn  f* 

‘  One,  has  good  reafon  to  imagine,’  adds  Mr.  Pegge,  ‘  con- 

*  fiderlng  where  the  urn  was  found,  viz.  in.  the  midft  of  fo 

*  many  druidical  monuments  as  are  to  be  feen  on  Stanton-Moor, 

*  it  appertains  to  them,’  the  Britons*  From  a  view  of  the  two 
urns,  the  inclofing  and  the  inclofed,  they  appear  plainly  not  to 
be  Roman.  But  did  they  belong  to  the  Britons,  before  or  after 

•  See  a  little  hiftory  of  Aldchefter,  at  the  end  of  Rennet’s  Anti¬ 
quities  of  AmbroideD,  &c.  The  prefent  reviewer  remembers  to  have 
feen  the  ftone-repofitory,  fome  years  ago,  at  the  vicarage-houfe  of 
Ambrofden.* '  T 

t  Stukeley’s  Stonehenge,  plate  IV.  and  p.  9,  44,  and  45.  See  alfo 

p.  16.  . 
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the  Romans  came  ?  This  Mr,  Pcggc  does  not  pretend  to  con¬ 
jecture.  Yet  the  folution  is  eafy.  If  not  Roman  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  did  not  belong  to  the  Roman  Britons.  Tne 
outer  urn  is  alfo  of  ‘  coarfc  clavj’  the  inner  too  was  ‘  cov  ered 
with  a  piece  of  clay/  as  a  lid  to  it  And  though  both  Mr. 
Pe<ye:e  and  Major  Rooke  have  not  noticed  the  urns  to  be  un- 
turned^  which  we  have  no  doubt  but  they  are,  and  thereby  prove 
themfelves  undeniably  to  be  Britilh  manufadture,  like  the  urn 
bn  Salilbury  plain  t  >  the  zigzag  moldings  and  circular  chan¬ 
nels  upon  the  Stanton  urns,  are  very  fimilar  to  thofe  on  the 
Saliftury,  and  unite  in  proving  all  to  be  Britifti  j:. 

We  have  dwelt  tlie  more  upon  this  point,  as  we  wiih  fuch 
inquiries  no  jonger  to  ftand  lingering  in  the  darknefs  of  doubt, 
but  to  pufti  out  into  fomething  like  the  light  of  knowledge.  We 
now  turn  to  the  druidical  monuments  thcmfelves.  I'hac  thefc 
druidical,  cannot  be  doubted.  Thefe,  as  appears  from  the 
plan  and  the  defeription  together,  are  nearly  in  the  form  of  aa 
unequal  triangle.  Two  of  them  are  at  equal  diftances,  225 
yards,  from  a  ftone  that  is  traditionally  called  the  king  ; 
which  is  34  paced  yards  weft  of  what  is  called  ‘  the  druidical 
‘  temple’  above,  and  is  popularly  denominated  (from  the  nine 
ftones,  we  fuppofe,  that  compofe  it)  ‘  the  nine  ladies.’  So  at 
Rollright  in  Oxfordlhire,  we  remember,  and  at  a  little  diftance 
from  the  acknowledged  temple  there,  is  a  Tingle  ftone,  that  has 
equally  the  appellation  of  king.  This  coincidence  in  the  tem¬ 
ples  and  the  tradition,  is  very  ftiiking.  And  it.  is  improved,  by 
the  tradition  fuppoling  the  ftones  at  Rollright  to  have  been 
knights  and  foldiers,  and  by  denominating  them  ladles  at  Stan- 
i  ton.  Four  other  monuments  alfo  range  in  a  line,  three  of  them 
^260  paced  yards  from  each  other,  and  the  other  at  only  100. 
‘  Surely,’  adds  Mr.  Pegge,  ‘  — there  is  fomething  very  myfte- 
‘  rious  in  thefe  arrangements.  One  can  never  foppofe  thefe 
‘druidical  monuments  could  be  thus  fortuitoujl^  placed;  that 
‘  w^ould  be  too  wonderful  a  coincidence;  but  upon  what  plan, 
‘  defign,  or  lyftcm,  the  druids  proceeded  in  forming  this  group 
‘  of  Britifh  antiquities,  I  cannot  pretend  to  explain;  let  others, 
‘  more  fagacious,  divine,  taking  this  along  with  them  at  the 
I  ‘  fame  time,  that  No.  i  and  6  are  pretty  neai*  north  arid  fouth  of 
‘  each  other.’ 

The  fortuitous  arrangement  of  thefe  monuments,  .was  fu rely 
ioo^abfurd  and  ridiculous  an  idea,  even  to  be  hinted  at  for 
t^edtion.  Nor  is  the  artificial  arrangement  too  myfterious  for 

^  Stukeley’s  Stonehenge,  p.  62,  and  No.  3  of  plate,  f  Ibid,  p.  44* 
I  Stukeley’s  plate  32  and  p.  44,  and  the  preferit  plate.^  ^ 

7  explanation. 
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explanation.  The  monuments  are' all  barrows,  or  circles  dc- 
iigned  for  the  reception  of  barrows.  AM  have  a  reference  to 
the  temple^  as  the  barrows  tiear  Stonehenge  equally  have  to  it, 
'Fhe  circles  are  three  in  number,  and  form  one  line,  which  runs 
by  the  king-ftone  of  the  temple,  and  is  the  bafe  of  the  triangle. 
'Two  barrows  form  one  of  the'fides,  w'hile  the  third  fide  is  left 
defined  only  by  the  extreme  points  of  the  others.  The  circles 
arc  the  graves  of  fome  principal  perfons,  no  doubt  ;  and  the 
barrows  are  the  burying-places  of  their  inferiours.  I'hefe  have 
been  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  triangle  we  fuppofe,  that  the 
upper  angle  might  anfwer  to'the  temple, ‘the  bafe  Ihould  run 
near  to  the  temple  and  along  the*  leading-ftone  of  it,  and  all 
(hould  mark  the  holy  inclofure  around  it.  Many  fantallical 
rcafons  may  at  any  time  be  alledgcd,  for  preferring  one  mathe- 
matical  figure  to  another.  Where  fancy  alone  is  confulted,  fug- 
geftiohs  are  numberlefs.  And  that  even  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
howe^'er  planned  and  executed  at  firft,  was  not  finally  adhered 
to ;  Is  plain  from  a  third  barrow  in  the  line  of  barrows,  added 
to  the  fouthern  circle  of  the  bafe,  and  fo  breaking  in  upon  the 
triangular  arrangement.  Where  fancy  prefides,  there  is  little 
iixednefs. 

We  fhall  notice  only  one  particular  more,  concerning  thefe  I 
remains.  In  a  barrow  within  one  of  the  circles  Major  Rookc 
^  found  an  urn  of  coarie  thin  clay,  full  of  burnt  bones ;  and 
^  upon  them  lay'VL  very  fingular  druidical  remain,  in  appearance aj 

*  mountain  pitchy  very  hard  and  light - :  confidcring  the 

*  figure,  which  is  that  of  a  hearty  and  the  perforation  at  tq) 

‘  evidently  made  with  a  tool ;  wx  cannot  but  efteem  it  a  Britilh 

*  amulet.’  This  is  a  rclick  truly  fingular.  We  believe  it  to 
be  zn  unique.  And  we  therefore  point  it  out  to  the  curiofityof 
our  readers. 

We  thus  difmifs  an  eflay,  which  we  confider  as  too  poor  anu 
petty  for  the  name  of  the  author;  as  exhibiting  few  marks  of 
iearning,  and  ftill  fewer  of  fagacity/ 

^  IV.  An  Account  of  fome  Stone  Coffins^  and  Skeletons y  found 
‘  making  fome  Alterations  and  Repairs  in  Cambridge  Cajilc. 
the  Rev.  Robert  MaJierSy 

In  Auguft  1785,  workmen  were  employed  In  rendering 
bridge  CalHe  more  commodious  and  healthful ;  and  thclc,  ‘  i' 

‘  levelling’  fome  ‘  ramparts  on  the  fouth  fide  thereof,’  difeoverw- 
two  coffins  of  ftone,  ‘  under  the  wall  of  the  old  Hone  ftaircai^ 

*  now'  unfortunately  demolilhed  to  make  way  for  a  modern  01  ’ 

*  of  brick.*  Two  fculls  were  alfo  *  found  ‘  under  the  old  ftor’ 

*  Hairs  (near  which,’  as  1  obferved  before,  *  the  coffins  • 
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f  found)  leading  to  the  apartments  over  the  gateway/  And 
two  (kcletons  were  likewife  found  that  fummer,  in  removing 
fomc  part  of  the  ramparts  on  the/ north  fide.  ‘  The  prcfent 
<  goal  here/  lays  Mr.  Matters,  ‘  was  only  the  gateway  to  the 
‘  old  cattle  (as  .  its  ftrudure  evinces,  which  Hood  at  fome 
‘  diftance  from  it,  as  the  fmall  remains  of  it,  ftill  vifible  behind 
‘  the  Bridewell,  plainly  (hew/  The  gateways  of  all  our  old 
cattles,  and  of  all  our  old  manour-houfes,  were  regularly  the 
prifcns  of  them,  we  believe.  The  gateway  at  Weftminftcr  ftill 
continues  fo;.and  we  know  of  one  manour-houfe,  where  tra¬ 
dition  fixes  a  prifon  over  the  front-gate.  But,  as  Mr.  Matters 
additionally  obferves,  ‘  I  cannot  help  thinking,  the  room  over 
‘  the  gateway  was  made  ufe  of  as  a  chapel  to  the  cattle ;  and 
‘  the  ground  on  the  eaft,  north,  and  fouth,  confecrated  for  a 
‘  place  of  burial.*  There  was  always,  we  believe,  a  room 
either  immediately  over  the  gateway,  or  clofs  upon  one  fide  of 
it,  fet  apart  as  a  chapel  /ir  the  prifeners ;  becaufe,  in  the  manour- 
houfe  to  which  we  have  alluded  before,  we  remember  the 
chamber  difc£lly  over  the  gateway,  to  have  been  denominated 
the  jailor* 5  chapel  by  tradition.  And  as  Mr.  Matters  may  in  vain 
)erbaps  refer  the  fubjeft  to  the  ingenious  and  truly  refpeiiable 
Mr.  King,  who  has  made  fuch  curious  and  acute  inquiries 
into  the  ftruclure  and  allotment  of  apartments,  in  fuch  kind 
of  fabrics  /  but  who  has  taken  no  notice  of  this  circumftance 
a  our  ancient  cattles  ;  we  have  ventured  to  fupply  the  defeft  in 
is  inquiries,  and  to  gratify  the  curiolity  of  Mr.  Matters,  by 
elc  few  fuggeftions. 

m  In  one  of  the  coffins,  under  the  head  of  the  (keleton,  and  in 

■  cavity  cut  into  the  ftpne  there,  was  found  a  plate,  with  an 

■  inferiptiou*  upon  it  j  ‘  by  which  both  the  name  of  the  perfon, 

■  and  time  of  burial,  will,  I  make  no  doubt,  be  afeertained  / 
9ut  which  appears  plainly  to  us  to  be  merely  a  feries  of  unmean- 

fcrolls,  a  kind  of  cabalittic  charm,  fuch  as  ufed  (we  believe) 
m  be  very  lately  put  into  bags  of  Smyrna  cotton,  when  they 
Here  made  up  for  exportation ;  and  fuch  as  feem  to  have  been 
■culiarly  common  to  the  human  mind,  againft  the  terrors  of  the 


V.  A  Second  Letter  from  Mr.  Majlers — on  the  Stone  Cofins 
‘  found  in  repairing  Cambridge  Cajik* 

This  relates  the  difeovery  of  three  more  coffins  of  ftone* 
of  thefc  were  ftill  nearer  to  the  ftaircafe  of  the  gateway. 

E*  covering  only  of  the  third  was  laid  open.  But  a  part  of 
aftually  ^  went  under  the  old  w’all  of  the  ftaircafe.'  And 
^rciitnftance  ferves  to  explain,  what  was  unexplained  before. 

NQ.REV.  VOL.  XIV.  OCT.  I789«  '  ^ 
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The  bodies  not  only  ‘  feem/  but  appear,  ^  to  have  been  depofitei 
^  there,  before  that  building  was  erected  and,  what  is  more, 
the  whole  ground  appears  to  have  then  been  the  cemetery  of  the 
caftle,  and  to  have  had  the  gateway  eredled  upon  a  part  of  it; 
the  w^all  of  the  ftaircafe  running  dire£lly  acrofs  one  of  the 
coffins.  So  little  attentive  were  the  builders, 'to  the  remains  of 
the  dead  depofited  in  the  ground!  Yet  the  interred  were  no 
common  dead.  There  was  by  the  fide  of  one  of  the  fkeleton^ 

*  a  ftick  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.*  And  this, 

*  now  mere  touchwood  (of  which  I  have  a  piece- about  half  t 
^  yard  long)  was  probably  an  enftgn  of  office^  and  might  denote 

*  his  being  conjlable  or  keeper  of  the  caftle.* 


Art.  in.  Jeaunts  and  Extrails  of  the  Manufcripu  in  the  Li 
brary  of  the  King  of  France,  Publijhed  under  the  Infpeilm  ofi 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  Tranjkti 
from  the  French.  8vo.  2  vols.  I2s.  boards.  Fauldcr. 
London,  1789. 


HE  prefent  work  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  munif* 
cence  of  the  French  king,  who,  in  the  year  1785,  infti* 
futed  an  eftablifhment  for  the  purpofe  of  examining  the  valt 
collecVion  of  manuferipts  in  the  royal  library.  His  defignia 
this  inlHtution  was,  to*  revive  the  ftudy  of  the  learned  languagtt 
and  hiftoric  records  •,  to  difcover  to  France  the  literary  trealure 
(he  pofl'clTes ;  to  point  out  to  her  the  ufe  of  them  •,  and  to  maki 
all  F^urope  participate  of  whatever,  in  that  great  and  eelebntei 
repofitorv  of  valuable  preduftions^  can  contribute  to  the  ai* 
vancement  of  learning.  For  carrying  this  liberal  defign  inif 
execution,  it  w^as  ordained,  by  the  royal  authority,  that  fort' 
future  eight  academicians  (bould  employ  themfelves  to  mak 
public,  by  exa£t  accounts  and  judicious  extraits,  the  man 
fcripts  of  the  king*s  library;  to  tranflate,  and  even -to  publ 
in  their  original  languages,  the  pieces'they  flibuld  think  wortr: 
to  be  printed  at  large ;  that  three  of  the  academicians  ftioj’ 
examine  the  Oriental,  two  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the  oth 
three  the  manuferipts  which  concern  the  hiftory  of  France,  ar 
ni  general  the  antiquities  of  the  middle  age ;  and  that  each 
them  (hould  receive  an  annual  appomtitiefit  for  this  partici^ 
buftneis.  The  king*s  intention  alfo  was,  that  the  employim? 
'on  thefe  manuferipts  (hould  not  be  exclufivcly  confined  to  v 
‘eight >w'ho  were  to  have  an  appointment  for'  their  trouble, 
that  all  the  other  academicians  (hould  confider  themfelves  ay 
vited  to  affift  in  the  work,  and  be  admitted  to  the  coainii^-^ 
to  lay  before  riicfii  the  refult  of  their  rcfearches. 
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lit  ordtr  to  afford  this  inftitution  all  the  extent  and  utility  it  is  \ 
capable  of,  his  majefty  was  defirous  that  the  execution  mould* 
not  be  confined  to  the  Academy  of  Belles  Leitres,  nor  to  the 
manuferipts  in  his  library  alone;  but  that  the  learned,  both  of 
the  capital  and  provinces,  fhould  be  invited  to  make  known  ^ 
likewife  the  manuferipts  preferved  in  the  public  and  private  re- 
pofitories  to  which  they  have  accefs,  and  to  tranfmit  the  fruits 
of  their  refearches,  under  cover  of  the  minifter,  to  the  perpetual 
feerctary  of  the  academy,  who  is  direfted  to  report  the  fame  to 
the  committee,  by  whom  they  may  be  publiflied. 

It  is  impoffible  to  mention  the  hiftory  of  fuch  an  inftitution 
without  expreffin^  a  wifh  that  the  prefent  work  may  excite  an' 
emulation  in  thole,  under  whofe  province  it  more  immediately 
falls,  to  imitate  fo  excellent  an  example.  Immenfe  ftores  of  in- 
-foroiation  are  yet  locked  up  in  various  libraries  of  Europe ;  and. 
[few  countries,  perhaps,  can  boaft  ofmiore  valuable  repofitories  of* 
itiuskind  than  our  own.  While  we  eagerly  adopt  the  moft  fri¬ 
volous  fafhions  of  the  French  nation,  we  have  too  long  negledled 
ho  follow  them  in  their  nobler  and  more  ufeful  inftitutions.  .The. 
lAcademy  of  Belles  Lettres,  fo  glorious  to  the  memory  of  Lew'is. 
I'le  Fourteenth,  by  whom  it  was  eftablifhed,  has  now,  fubfifted 
Ijpwards  of  a  century,  without  having  ever  excited  amongft  us 
|o  much  as  the  leaft  attempt  at  emulation.  Let  us  not  proyc 
iqually  indifferent  about  imitating  this  fecond  example  of  im¬ 
provement,  which,  for  its  liberality  and  aufpicious  influence  on 
iiieraturc,  merits  the  higheft  commendation. 

I  We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  all  the  manuferipts  in  the  French 
library  are  alike  worthy  of  notice,  'or  can  afford  mate- 
trials  equally  curious  and  interefting ;  but  perhaps  there  are 
■one  of  them  which  do  not,  in  fomc  refpedls,  merit  the  atten- 
Bon  of  the  learned  ;  and  even  if  there  fhould  be  found  a  large 
limber,  from  w^hich  nothing  ufeful  can  be  extrafted,  it  will 
B'^lbe  rendering  a  confiderable  fervice  to ‘point  out  fuch  as^are 
||He<s,  and  thereby  to  fpare  other  inquirers  many  laborious  and 
Bi'defs  refearobes*  Neither  mull  we  imagine  that  the  acade- 
BicUns-  employed  in  this  work,  have*begiin  their  extra6h  from 
B-  moft  important  manuferipts.  They  could  not  make  a  fe- 
B  bon  from  works,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  abfolutely  un- 
Bown  to  them.  They  could  have  no  other  lights  dian  the 
and  tjiefe  are  too  often  deceitful  guides.  It  is  therefore, 
Bfome  meafure,  chance  alone  which  has  determined  the  mate- 
of  the  prefent  .collection ;  and  all  that  can  be  reauired  from 
^compilers  is,  .that  they  proportion  the  extent  of  the  feleClion 
B  die  importance  of  the  work  j  and  that  they  do  not  infert, 

#  as  can  avgided,  any  article  but  ‘fuch  as  is  ufeful  or 
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I'he  printing  a  feleition  from  the  manufcripts  in  the  Oriental 
languages,  makes  the  ufe  of  Oriental  charaAers  ncceffary,  in  j 
variety  of  inftanccs;  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  convinced  of  this, 
and  being  informed  that  there  were  many  forts  of  thefe  different 
charafters  in  the  royal  printing-houfe,  where  they  ,  had  been  I 
neglcwted  for  near  a  century,  diredted  a  fearch  to  be  made  far 
them,  and  engaged  M.  de  Guignes  to  examine  and  put  them  in 
order.  I'his  academician  has  not  confuied  his  plan  ftri(^y  to 
the  intentions  of  the  miniftcr,  but  availed  himfelf  of  every  cir. 
cumttance  that  .could  increafe  the  utility  of  his  labours;  of 
.which  he  has  given  a  large  hiftorical  eflay,  abounding  with  in¬ 
formation  on  the  fubjc<ft,’in  the  beginning  of  the  work. 

The  firlb  manufcript  of  which  ah  account  is  given  by  M.  de 
Gui^nesy  is  entitled  ‘  The  golden  Meadows,  and  the  Mines  of 
precious  Stones  ^  am  Univerfal  Hiftory,  by  Aboul-Haflan-Ak, 
fen  of  Al-Khair,  fon  of  Aly,  fon  of  Abderrahman,  .fon  of  Ab¬ 
dallah,  foa  of  Mafoud-El-Hadheli,  furnanied  Mafoudi  a  writer 
of  the  twelfth  century.*  It  is  contained  in  Arabian  manufcript*, 
No.  598,  in  quarto,  of  274  pages ;  No.  599,  in  quarto,  of  394 
pages;  and  No.  599,  A,  in  folio,  of  984  pages:  all  three  on 
Oriental  paper.  This  work,  we  are  told,  is  much  efteemed  in 
the  Eaft,  whether  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  the  author  having 
lived  in  an  age  when  the  Arabians  flill  continued  to  cultivate 
many.fciences ;  or  on  account  of  the  variety  of  the  objeds,  or 
the  extent  of  the  inquiries  contained  in*  it.  It  is  doubtlefs  thi^ 
which  determined  Mafoudi  to  give  it  the  Angular  title  which  it 
bears ;  and  befides,  it  is  the  cuilom  of  the  Orientals  to  give 
fuch  titles  to  .their  works.  We  think  it  unneceflary  to  fpccitv 
the  particular  condition  of  thofe  feveral  manufcripts.  It  is  full- 
cient  to  fay  that,  as  hiftorical  works,  they  are  obfeure,  dc- 
lultory  and  imperfe^,  and  mixed  with  many  Oriental  fables,  un- 
W’orthy  of  notice.  ^  . 

The  next  manufcript  of  which  we  meet  with  an  account,  b) 
M-  dc  Brequigny,  is  ^  The  Journal  of  Burcard,*  maftcr  oftb 
ceremonies  to  the  pope*s  chapel,  from  Sixtus  IV.  to  Julius  H 
Burebard  held  many  employments  ‘ at  the  court  of  Rome,  an 
was,  towards  the  end  of  his  Ufe,  bilhop  of  Horta.  He  gvit 
a  particular  detail  of  what  pallH  from  the  death  of  Sixtus  IV 
to  the  election  of  ' his  fucceflor.  We  (hall  felcft,  for  the  grafe 
fication  of  our  readers,  fome  extradU  from  this  part  ot  ^ 
work:  ‘  ’ 
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''  •  As  fboii  as  the  pope  w  as  dead,  Buicard,  as  matter  of  the  cc 
monies,  wkh  his  colleagues,  called  to  aflxll  at  the  funcrJ*  1 
»  then  patms  the  extreme  cOhltifton  that  reigned  in  the  palace 
diatety^^er  he  exmred.  His  body  having  been  expofed  on  a  uH 
"  th^'  wfcrc  long'bcforu  they  were  able  to  emtain  the  ncceflarj' 
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fo  wiih  and  clothe  it  agreeable  to  the  cuilom :  the  domeftics  employed 
iliciBfelves  in  plundemg  the  farniture  \  every  thing  was  carried  off 
lAi  moment.  Burcard,  mean  time^  in  vain  applied  to  the  perfons  on 
whom  the  pope  had  conferred  the  greateft  favours  to  procure  waters 
wine,  fpices,  and  linen ;  at  the  end  of  the  four  houn,  a  kitchen 
boy  brought  him  fome  water  in  a  kettle,  which  was  ufed  to  wa(h 
dilnes  in ;  a  barber,  to  whefe  (hop  he  repaired,  lent  him  a  bafon ; 

ar‘ were  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  the  fhirt  he  died  in  to  dry  his 
y,  and  could  not  procure  another.  Burcard  clothed  him  in  his 


Burcard  clothed  him  in  his 
pontifical  habit,  and  confeifes  that,  m  this  confufion,  he  for^t  the 
pope  had  formerly  worn  the  habit  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and 
in  this  habit  he  ought  to  have  been  clothed  after  his  deceafe,  as  had 
been  pracHfed  on  the  death  of  Alexander  V.  For  want  of  a  paftoral 
crofs,  they  were  obliged  to  crofs  the  dole  on  his  bread ;  a  fapphlrc 
ring,  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  ducats,  was  put  on  his  finger ; 
andio  little  could  they  trud  to  the  refpeft  of  thofe  who  came  near 
him,  that  guards  were  placed  to  prevent  their  dealing  the  ring» 
thus  he  was  inclofed  in  a  bier  of  walnut  wood,  and  interred  the 
iSth  of  Augiid,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which  he  had  chofen  for 
his  fcpulture.* 

The  author  afterwards  fpecifies  the  conditions  which  the  new 
pope,  before  his  eleftion,  folemnly  engaged  to  obferve.  ^  But,' 

I  jays  our  author, 

^  The  mod  Angular,  perhaps,  of  all  the  ardcics  was,  that  the  Tu^ 
turc  pope  fhould  grant  previoufly  to  all  the  cardinals  an  entire  and 
onreferved  abfolution  of  all  the  crimes  they  might  hereafter  commit, 
however  enormous ;  and  even  if  they  were  of  fuch  a  nature  that  they 
could  not  be  pardoned,  except  by  an  exprefs  declaration,  the  de¬ 
mand  of  fuch  a  promife  feemed  to  contain ^a  tacit,  and  not  very 
hoiDurable,  acknowledgment  of  the  necefiity  they  thought  they 
ihould  Hand  in  of  it.' 

'  Burcard’s  account  of  the  nj^rriage  gf  Charles  the  Eighth  with 
Anne  duchefs  of  Bretagne,  an  event  which  aftoniflied  Europe, 
is  different  from  that  of  other  hiftorians."  We  (hall  give  the 
mtipdpjte  in  the  words  of  the  conamentatpr : 

*  We  know  that  Charles  had  promifed  to.efpoufe.the  daughter  of 
Mtxii^ian,  king  of  the  Romans,  and  that  Maximilian  bad,  married 
^  Duchefs  oE  Bretagne,  by  proxy  indeed,  but  with  every  formality 
Aai  wall  thought  neceffuy  to  render  the  marriage  indiffoluble* 

*  Charles^  however,'  perfuaded  Anne  to  confent  to  efpoufc  hun, 
thhout  r^peQ  to  this  tie.  A  double  difpenfation  was  necc^ary; 

befides  the  obftacle  1  have  jufi  mentioned,  Charles  was  related 
m  the  duchefs  in  the  fourth  degree.  Some  hiftorians  fay  he  was 
i^orchand  affured  of  thefe  diipenfations ;  but  Burcard  tells  us  that 
1^  courier  of  Charles,  fent  to  demand  them,  arrived  at  Rome  the 
^of  December,  1491,  nnd  brought  advice  that  the  marriage  was 
confummated  $  but  it  was  not  in  reality  until  the  morrow ; 
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and  it  is  known  that  the  difpenfaiions  were  not  granted  by  the  pop^  ' 

until  ten  days  after.  Burcard- appears  much  offended  at  this  mar*  !| 

riage.  In  his  journal  he  gives  the  duchefs  the  title  of  ^een  of  j 

the  Romans ;  and  in  the  table  of  contents  this  affair  is  pointed  out  i 

under  this  p^ous  title,  figned  adultery  tf  the  King  of  France.'  | 

*  *  . 

Another  anecdote,  of  a  different  nature,  is  worthy,  of  being 
related:  *  .  ' 

‘  Many  pcrfbns  were  taken  into  cuflody  the  (ame  year  at  Rome,  j 
who  had  forged  a  great  number  of  bulls  and’ apoilolic  letters ;  one 
of  them  confcffcd  'to  fifty  at  leaft.  They  all  belonged  to  the  apoftolic 
office,  and  aflbciatcd  together ;  they  firft  caufed  fome  letters  to  be 
drawn  *up,  which ‘were  efafily  procured;  afterwards,  having  eraf.d 
the  ink  with  a* certain  liquid,  except* the  fignaturcs,  arid  fuch  pirts* 
of  them  as  they  thought  proper  to  leave,  in  the  place* of  the  oblue- 
rated  clanfes  they  inferted.  fuch  things  as  they  had  agreed  with  the 
perfons  who  employed  them.  To  facilitate  their  operations,  they  had 
different  forts  of  ink,  fome  of  which  were  eafily  taken  out.  1  hey 
were  paid  according  to  the  importance  of  the  fervice,  arid  were  fome- 
times  content  with  one  hundred  ducats;  but  confefled'they  had  re¬ 
ceived  as  far  as  two  tlioufand  for  a  fingle  aft.  I'hcy  had  carried  oi 
this  trade  fof'two  years,  when  one  of  them  was  difeovered,  and  be¬ 
trayed  "hi^  accomplice's.  They  irianufaftured  difpenfations  of  all 
kinds,  and  declared  they  had  made  one  for  a  priefl  of  the  dlocefecf 
Reiien,  who  was  married,  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  wife.  1  hey 
had  fome  pow'erful  proteftors,  but  the  pope  was  inflexible  ;  the  guilty 
were  hung,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  fire.  One  of  them  was 
h  pfieft,  the  other  had  only  received  the  tonfure.  Burcard,  who  re¬ 
lates  this  affair  at  length,  docs  not  tell  us  that  they  obliged  them  to 
confefs  all  the  afts  they  had  forged,  and  which  it  became  neceiTary 
to  dcftrqy.  HoWjmany  of  thele  cafes  may  there  be,  in  which  that 
wife  precaution’  has  been  negledled,  and  confequently  how  many 
fdlfc  afts  mufl  have  been  handed  down  to  poflerity  ?  It  is  not  there¬ 
fore  without  rcafon  that- the  diplomatifls  arc  on  their  guard  againft 
charters  which  are  prelcnted  to  them;  fince,  independent* of  thofe 
which  modem  rogues  continue  to  fabricate,  we  have  reafon  to  be¬ 
lieve  there  ftill  exifts  a  great  number  which  their  predecefTors  hav* 
forged.* 

;  The  fubfequent  extraft  delineates  the  licentioufnefe  and  fe¬ 
rocious  manners,  as  well  as  the  trifling  laws*  that  prevailed  at 
Rome,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century: 

*  There  was  in  that  town,  in  1498,. a  courtezan,  that  is,  fays 
Burcard,  an  honeft  tcMvn  girl.  ^  They  ufed  to  call  her  Corfeita; 
had  at  her  houfe  a  moor,'  who  .pafled  for,  and  wore  the  habit  of  a 
woman,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  called  Barbara  the'Spaniard.  k 
was  thought  neceffa^  to  punifh  the, criminar commerce  that  fubfiiled 
between  them;  they  Were  both  condemned  to  be  led.  through  the 
ftreets  of  the  town ;  Corfeita  dreffed  in  a  black  velvet  gown,  fweeping 
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llie  ground,  but  without  a  falh  ;  the  Moor  in  a  'i^t>inan*s  drefs,  the 
tied  behind  the  back,  above  the  elbow,  and  fo  indecently  put 
on,  that  under  an  appearance  of  correfting  manners,  they  were  ibaa'^ 
dalottily  outraged.  After  this  puniOiment,  the  courtezan  was^fet 
free,  but  the  unhappy  Moor  was,  a  few  days  after,  committed  to  the 
flames,  with  circumllanccs  that  create  horror.  Here  we  fee  one  of 
the  culprits  puniOicd  with  death,  and  the  other  only  by  lhame.  The 
difguifingof  the  fex  was  then  looked  upon  as  the  capital  crime,  whilft 
the  real  crime  remained  almofl  unpuuiihcd.’ 

.  _  t 

A  part  of  Burcard’s  Journal  has  been  publiflied  before,  but 
other  parts  remain  hitherto  fequeftered  in  the  repofitories  of  ma- 
nuferipts.  The  information  they  contain  is,  in  fome  particii*- 
lars,  valuable  to  hiftory  j  and  they  afford  a  few  anecdotes,  which^ 
though  not  of  much  importance,  are' gratifying  to  curipfity> 
We  (hall  here  fufpend  the  farther  profecution  of  this  work  uiuil 
another  opportunity. 

;  •  *  ^ 
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Art.  IV#  An  Account  of  the  principal  Lazarettos  in  Europe ;  with 
various  Papers  relative  to  the  Plague ;  together  with  further  01^ 
jervations  on  fome  foreign  Prifons  and  Hofpitals  ;  and  additional 
Remarks  on  the  prefent  State  of  thofe  in  Great- Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land.  By  John  tiowardy  Efu*  F.R.S»  ^.to.  I2s.  Cadell. 
London^  1789.  ...  •  - 

.  *  [  Concluded^  ]  ' 

tT  is  impofliblc  to  take  leave  of  Mr.  Howard  without  doing 
4  him  the  juftice  to  make  two  more  veryjmportant  and  intereft- 
ing  extradl'i.  The  one 'will  contain  his  remarks  upon  the  prin^ 
ci^  defedb  of  London  hofpitals,  and  his  hints  for  the  conftrug- 
tion  and  regulation  of  hofpitals  in  general ;  the  other  will  exhibit 
bis  arguments  in  favour  of  penitentiary  houfes  : 

f'l  (hall  beg  leave  to  fubjoin  a  few  general  obfervations  concerning 
defefts  in  the  Lpndon  hofpitals,  premiling,  that  I  fear  the  public  at¬ 
tention  to  them  is  much  relaxed  of  late  years,  in  confequence  of  the 
newer  eftablifliments  of  difpenfaries,  which  have  multiplied  fo  as  to 
injure  the  funds  of  the  older  inftitutions. 

'  The  fecurities  and  fees  required  at  admiflion  Into  many  of  the 
hofpitals  bear  hard  upon  the  poor,  and  abfolutely  exclude  many  of 
thofe  who  have  the  greateft  occafion  for  charitable  relief.  The  nurfe^s 
fees  in  particular  open  a  door  to  many  impofitions. 

^  *  The  vlfits  of  governors  are  too  often  only  a  matter  of  form,  thje 
7*ifitor  hurrying  out  of  an  offenfive  room,  and  readily  acquiefeing 
in  the  reports  of  nurfes,  &c.  Hence  I  apprehend  many  inftances  of 
iiegleft  in  furgeons  and  their  dreffers,  as  well  as  other  officers,  go 
.unnoticed.  ’  . 

R  4  5  I  have 
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*  I  have  never  found  any  clergyman  adminiftering  confolation 
admonition  to  the  Tick ;  and  prayers  ax^  ufually  attended  by  very 

few.  "  ‘  •  -  •  *  ^ 


♦  Whitewafhing  the  wards  is  feldom  or  never  pradifed  ;  and  in¬ 

jurious  prejudices  againft  waihing  floors,  and  admitting  freih  air,  are 
fufFered  to  operate.  .  .  . 

**  Bathing,  either  hot  or  cold,  is  (carcely  ever  ufed ;  I  fuppofe  be- 
caufe  it  would  give  trouble  to  the  attendants. 

•  There  are  no  convalefcent  wards  or  fitting  rooms;  ib  that  pa. 

tients  are  often  turned  out  very  unfit  for  work^  or  the  common  mode 
of  living.  _  ‘ 

^  The  admiflion  of  great  quantities  of.  beer  for  the  patients  from 
alehoufes  by  alledged  or  pretended  orders  from  the  faculty,. is  a  great 
and  growing  evil.  *  Every  proper  article  of  diet  ftould  be  provided 
by  the  hofpital, .  and  no  other,  on  any  account,  be  admitted. 

*  It  is  a  pity  that,  for  want  of  attention  to  thefe  circumilances,  fuch 
noble  inftitutions  ihould  be  rendered  of  much  lefs  public  utility  than 
was  intended  by  their  genius  founders  and  fupporters. 

•  gave  in  my  lad  publication  fome  hints  on  the  conilruflion  and 
regulation  of  holpitals,  moll  of  which  were  collefted  from  the  obfer- 
vations  l  had  made  abroad  ;  1  lhall  now  take  the  liberty  of  repeating 
them,  with  a  few  additional  obferVations.  '  * 

‘  The  fituation  of  an  infirmary  or  hofpital  ftiould  be  on  elevated 
ground,  near  a  llream  of  water,  and  out  of  a  town.  The  wards,  if 
only  one  for.  each  fex,  to  be  from  twenty- five  to  thirty  feet  high, 
arched,  and  without  apartments  over  them ;  otherwife  the  building 
to  confill  of  only  two  {lories  befide  the  cellars,  and  the  area  extended 
as  far  as  necefTary  upon  this  plan,  that  the  inconvenience  of  higher 
rooms  may  be  avoided.  The  firft  floor  raifed  four  or  five  Heps  iroa 
the  ground,  and  the  afeent  made  eafy  to  the  entrance.  The  wards 
fifteen  feet  high  to  the  ceilings,  and  diftind  ones  for  medical  and 
chinirgical  patients.  Two  doors  to  each  ward,  one  of  them  iron  lat¬ 
ticed,  or  canvafs.  Staircafe  bf  llonei  fpacious,  convenient,  and  cafy, 
as  in  Italy,  Marfeilles,  Malta,  Set.  *  No  room  to  contain  more  than 
•eight  beds.  The  windows  lofty  and  oppofite,  or  large  circular  aper¬ 
tures  (as  at  Leeds  infirmary),  opening  into  paflages  not  lefs  than  fix 
/;:et  wide;  hafps  and  llaples  to  the  upper  fafhes  to  prevent  their  be- 
i  ‘Jg  fhut  at  improper  times ;  one  of  the  wihdows  Ihould  open  from  the 
.  ceiling  to  the  floor,  either  as  folding-door^,'  or  like  thofe  at  Guy’s 
.  hofpital;  a  ftone  gallery  for  more  readily*  opening  and  (hutting  the 
^windows,  as  in  the  Italian '  hofpitals^  .The  ceilings  lathed  and 

•  piallered,  and  proper  apertures  in  tnem.  The ‘fire-places  in  the  middle 
cf  the  longer  ude  of  the  wards ;  the  beds  in  fpacious  receffes,  as  at 

£. Toledo  and  Burgos ;  or  to  each  bed  a  fecefs,'  with  curtains,  as  at 
GeUoa,  Savona,  &c.  The  bedileads  iron,  painted,  and  with  a  ferew, 
V, that  the  backs  may  be  eafily  raifed  or  lowered;  the  beds  on  varnifbed 
,  boards  or  laths,  with  hair  mattrafles.  In  each  wafrd  a'ciflern,  bafon, 
zMod  towel,  for  the  patients.  Vaults  on  the  outfide  6f‘thc  wards,  and 
water-^lofeis,  as  at  Guy^s  hofpital;  for  every  improverhent  that  may 
^  nnder  fuch  places  lefs  offenfive  fhould  be  carefully  adopted  in  afl 

*  hmfea  mnaining  a  number  of  inhabitants.  Airy  rooms  ahd  refef^* 
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convalefcent  palienui  one  fpare  and  unfurnilhed  ward;  each 
to  be  uken  in  fucceffion,  and  called  the  fpare  ward.  The 
kltchen»  wafhhoufe,  brewhoufe,  ^nd  bakehoufe,  out  of  the  houfe; 
but  if  the  iutchen  ^  in  the  hpufe,  it  ihould  be  iofcy,  as  in  Chrift’a 
bofpitAl  (not  under  ground),  and  the  entrance  through  the  fervanu* 
ball.  A  convenient  bath,  with  an  eafy  defcent  into  it  A  piazza  and  ijpa« 
ciooi  walk  to  induce  patients  to  take  the  air  and  exercife.  The  wards 
waihed  once  a  week ;  fcraped  and  lime ^ whited  at  leaf!  once  a  year« 
(The  machines  at  Northwich  for  fupplying  the  falt>inines  with  fre(h 
air,  being  on  a  iimple  conllruAion,  would  be  of  admirable  ufe  io 
hofpitals,  efpecially  if  fituated  in  clofe  and  confined  places).  The 
pt^nts  waihed  at  their  admilfion  in  the  cold  or  warm  bath^  and  to 
conform  ftrifUy  to  the  rules  of  nicety  and  cleanlinefs. 

<  It  may.be  proper  to  fuggeil^  that  many  of  thefe  ideas  may  be 
adopted  with  equal  propriety  in  the  conftru^^n  and  regulation  of 
poor*houfes/ 

'Before  we  produce  the  author^s  fenfible  reafoning  in  favour  of 
penitentiary  houles,  we  will  premife  that  having  the  weighty 
opinion  of  Sir  William  Blackftone  exprefsly  on  his  fide^  and  the 
avowed  approbation  of  the  wifeft  charaflers  in  the  countryi  he 
j  proceeded  cheerfully  in  his  office  of  fupervifor  to  the  buildings 
intended  for  the  purpofes  of  this  noble  plan.  At  the  end  of 
two  years,  however,  being  deprived  of  the  afliftance  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  colleague  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  perceiving 
that  every  thing  was  made  a  fubje£l  of  difpute  and  contention^ 
and  that  no  preliminary  was  fettled,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Earl 
Bidhurft,  lord-prefident  of  the  council,  requefting  him  to  lay 
before  his  majefty  his  refignation  of  the  office  of  fupervifor : 

i’  *  The  term  Penitentiary  clearly  Ihews  that  parliament  had  chiefly  in 
view  the  reformation  and  amendment  of  thofe  to  be  committed  to 
fuch  places  of  confinement.  ^ 

^  ^  To  thefe  houies,  however;  I  (hould  wifli  that  none  but  old,nhar- 
dened  offenders;  and  thofe  who  have,  as  the  laws  now  (land,  for-, 
ftited.  their  lives  by  robbery,  houfebreaking,  and  fimilar  crimes, 
ihould  be  committed  ;  or  in  Ihort,  thofe  criminals  who  are  to  be  con^ 
fined  for  a  long  term,  or  for  life.  1  wiih  that  no  perfons  might  fuffer 
ci^tally  but  for  murder,  for  fetting  hoafes  on  fire,  and  for  hou(ie« 
breaking,  i  attended  with  a£ls  of  cruelty.  Our  prefent  laws  are  cer¬ 
tainly  too  fangulnary,  and  are  therefore  ill  executed;  which  lafl: 
circumilance,  by  encouraging  offenders  to  hope  that  they  may  efcape 

Ciihment,  even  after  cohvidion,  greatly  tends  to  increafe  the  num- 
of  crimes.  j  .Yet  many  are  brought  to  a  premature  end,  udio 
might  have  been  made  ufeful  to  the  (late. .  Indeed,  1  the  'more 
canieiUy  embarked  in  the  fcheme  of  ereding  penitentiary  hoofea 
from  feeing  cart  loads  of  our  fellow-creatures  carried  to  execution, 
*  though  the  generous  nature  of  our  countrymen  rarely  permits  them, 
to  perpetrate  ads  of  cruelty,*  when  at  the  fame  time  I  was  fully  per- 
fuaded  that  many  of  thofe  unhappy  wretches,  by  regular,  fteady  dif* 
ctplme  in  a  penitentiary  houie,  would  have  been  ren^red  ufeful 

membere 
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ftkcmbers  of  fociety;  and,  above  all,  from  th^  pleafing  that  fuc^  1 
a  plan  might  be  the  means  of  promoting  the  fdvation  of  feme  indi, 

.  ¥iduals;  of  which' every  inftance  is,  according- to  the  unerring  word  ! 
of  truth,  a  more  important  objeft,  than  the  gaining  of  the  I 

wrU.  ‘  ‘  ‘  “  I 

•  The  penitentiary  houfes  I  would  have  hailt^  •  in  a  great  meafiire,  I 
iy  the  eonnjiSis.  1  will  fuppofe  that  a  power  is  obtained  from  par, 
Kamcnt  to  employ  fuch  of  them  as  are  now  at  work  on  the  Thames, 
or  fome  of  thofc  who  arc  in  the  county  gaols,  under  fentence  of 
Iranfportation,  as  may  be  thought  moil  expedient.  In  the  fird 
place,  let  the  furrounding  wall,  intended  for  full  fecurity  againft 
efeapes,  be  completed,  and  proper  lodges  for  the  gate-keepers.  Let 
temporary  buildings,  of  the  nature  of  barracks,  be'  eroded  in  fome 
part  of  this'  cnclofurc  which  will  be  wanted  the  leaft,  till  the  whole 
IS  hnifhed*  Let  one  or  two  hundred  men,  with  .their. proper  keepers; 
and  under  the  diredions  of  the  builder,  be  employed  in  levellinj 
the  ground,  j  digging  out  the  foundation,  ferving  the  mafons,  fawing 
the  timber  and  Itone ;  and  as  I  have  found  fcveral  convids  who  were  i 
carpenters,  mafons,  and  fmiths,  thefe  may  be  employed  in  their  own 
branches  of  trade  ;  lince  fuch  work  is  as  neceflary  and  proper  as  any 
other  in  which  they  can  be  engaged.  Let  tiie  people  thus  employed 
chiefly  confift  of  thofe  whofe  'term  is  nearly  expired,  or  who  are 
committed  for  a  fhort  term  ;  and  as  the  ground  is  fuitably  prepared 
for  the  builders,  the  garden  made,  the  wells  dug,  and  the  building 
inllhed,  let  thofe  who  are  to  be  difmifled  go  off  gradually;  as  it 
would  be  very  improper  to  fend  them  back  to  the  hulks  or  gaols 
again*  By  this  method,  they  may  be  kept  moft  ufefully  employed; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  by  regular  labour,  fome  degree  of  feparadon, 
and  proper  condud  of  their  overfeers  to  them,  they  may  perhaps  be 
‘  a  little  reformed  ;  for,  except  their  keepers,  and  the  diredors  of  the 
works,  they  will  be  no  more  intermixed  with  other  people  than  where 
they  are  now,  at  Woolwich,  Portfmouth,  or  Gofport.  I  have  not 
confidered  this  fcheme  fuperficially,  though  I  can  bear  being  told  it 
is  abfurd.  Many  have  b^n  reclaimed  and  made  ufefurmembers  of 
fociety,  in  foreign  houfes  of  corredion,  and  have  thanked  God  for 
their  confinement  in  them  :  thefe  houfes  are  called  in  Holland  Vet- 
ieter  buizen^  that  is,  bettering  houfes ;  and  the  fettled  object  in  all 
fuch  houfes  (hould  be,  to  make  men  better;  at  leaft,  more  ufcful 
fobjeds.  Their  earnings  conftitute;  in  my  opinion,  but  a  fecondary 
confideration ;  for  furcly  it  is  impoftiblo  to  place  any  degree  of  proJit 
in  competition  with  the  profpe^i  of  meliorating  the  minds  of  our 
fellow  creatures. 

‘  The  object  I  am  fenfiblc  is  great,  but  it  is  ufefol.  If  1  (hould 
not  be  able  to  accomplilh  this  good  work,  I  would  (till  endeavour 
to  bring  materials,  and  lay  the  foundation  ;  that  others,  of  more  (killi 
may  anerwards  undertake  the  benevolent  talk,  and  carry  to  perfecHon 
a  plan  w*orthv  of  the  great  Sir  Hi  Hi  am  BlackJiofUj  with  whom  I  h^d 
the  honour  of  much  cooverfation  on  this  fubjed  ;*  a  man  of  fuch  vail 
extent  of  capacity,'  as  to  have  comprehended,  in  one  enlarged  vict^’, 
the  whole  fabric  of  our  laws ;  w'ho  was  able  to  reduce  them  to  i 

regain 
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feffolAr  fyftcm ;  aad  who  further  poflefled,  what  is  rarely  united  to 
creat  abilities,  conftancy  to  execute  his  immortal  work. 

^  This, great  and  good  man  Dr.  Fothergill  faw  juft  before  he  died^ 
Xo  whom  he  then  turned,  and  a(ked  ‘  what  progrefs  we  had  made 
in  the  penitentiary  houfes.*  ^The  dodlor  anfwered,  that  we  had  paid 
aU  poffible  attention  to  the  fentiments  of  others  refpefling  a  litu- 
ation;  that  we  muft  foon  be  obliged  to  .requeft  the  opinion  of  our 
judges  concerning  it ;  and,  till  this  was  obtained,  we  could  not  pr(;>- 
cecd  much  farther.  Be  firm  in  your  own, 'was  all  that  he  was 
able  to  fay,  as  he  foon  after  departed  to  a  better  life.’ 

We  (hall  now  reft  fatisfied  with  having  laid  before  our  readers 
{bme  of  the  faireft  'parts  of  this  excellent  man’s  performance. 
After  the  confideratlon  of  the  penitentiary  houfes,  he  fubjoins 
fome  remarks  upon  the  goal  fever,  and  a  fenlible,  manly,  and 
affecting  conclufion,  in  which  is  this  dignified  paflage  : 

<  To  my  country  I  commit  the  refult  of  my  part  labours,  ft  is  mj 
intention, to  quit  it  for  the  purpofe  of  revifiting  Ruflia,  Turkey^ 
and  fome  other  countries,  and  extending  my  tour  in.  the  Eaft.  1  am 
not  infenfible  of  the  dangers  that  muft  attend  fiich  a  journey.  Truft- 
ir.g,  however,  in  the  protedion  of  that  kind  Providence  which  has 
bithefto  preferved  me,  I  calmly  and  cheerfully  commit  myielf  to  the 
difpofal 'of  unerring  wifdom.  Should  it  pfcafe  God  to  cut  off  my 
Kfc  in  the  profecution  of  this  defign,  let  not  my  conduct  be  uncem^ 
Mdly  imputed  to  rajhnefs  or  enthujiaj'my  but  to  a  ferious^' deliberate 
conviction  that  I  am  purfuing  the  path  of  duty^  and  to  a  fince|« 
defire  of  being  made  an  inftrument  of  more  extenfive  ufefulnefs  to 
my. fellow-creatures  than  could  be  expefted  in  the  narrower  circle  of 
a  retired  life.’ 

'  The  rfeft  of  the  volume  confifts  of  taWes  afeertaining  the 
number  of  criminals  in  particular  circuits,  and  within  particular 
periods ;  their  different  fcntences  and  their  different  crimes ;  and 
otbW  mifceilaneous,  minute,  and  elaborate  details,  fucceeded  by 
a  copious  index.  -The  plates,  containing  views  and  plans  il- 
luftrative  of  the  work,  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  are  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  fo  complete  and  noble  a  work.  At 
^  end  of  all  is  placed  Sir  Stephen  Theodore  Janffen^s  table  of 
convicts,  &Cf  the  title  of  which  runs  thus  on  the  plate :  ‘  This 
^  (hect  contains  three  tables,  from  1749  to  1771  both  inclulive, 

*  being  twenty-three  years  ;  ift.  Shewing. the  number  of  lefSons 
‘  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  the  days  continuance  of  each,  during 
^‘every  maypraltv,  with  the  number  of  perfons  fentenced  to  die,' 

•  and  for  what  crimes ;  2d.  The  number  of  perfons  executed 

from  each  feflions,  and  for  what  crimes ;  3d.  The  nunibers 

^.from  each  feffions,  either  pardoned,  tranfported,  or  died  in 
^  Newgate,  with  the  rcfpeilive  crime  of  each,’ 

.  We 
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Wc  intended  to  have  continued  our  obfervations  and  extr;^fl^ 
no  further ;  but  if  the  reader  is  infpired  with  a  veneration  equij 
to  what  wt  feel  for  this  great  charadler,  he  cannot  be  difpleafed 
with  having  the  fentiments'of  Mn  Howard  rcfpedling  fcvcral 
Important  queftions  laid  before  him  under  one  point  of  view. 

On  the  fubjed:  of  oaths,  p,  74^  he  fays  ^  I  could  wi/h, 
^  from  the  cleareft  principles  of  reafon  and  found  policy,  that 

•  the  ufe  of  oaths  were,  almoft  in  all  cafes,  entirely  abolifhed; 
<  and  that  the  affirmation  of  the  fadt  fhould  be  fufficient;  and 
^  that  he  who  alTerted  or  affirmed  a  falfity  ihould  be  punifhed  and 

difgraced  as  a  perjurer/ 

In  p.  169  there  is  this  fcufible  note  rcfpeciing  folitary  con- 
fincment ;  . 

•  1  wKh  .all  prlfoncrs  to  have  feparate  rooms ;  for  hours  of  thoughu 
fttinefs  and  refledtion  are  neceffary.  The  gentlemen  of  this  county, 
hy  their  building  this  houfe  of  corredlion,  and  in  various  other  in* 
fiances,  hav^e  fiiewn  themfelves  (b  attentive  and  zealous  in  whatever 
^ay  contribute  to  the  real  interefts  of  their  fellow-creatures,  that  I 
am  glad  to  take  this  occa&on  of  making  fome  remarks  on  folitary 
conEnement.  The  intention  of  this,  I  mean  by  day  as  well  as  t)y 
eight,  is  either  to  reclaim  the  moft  atrocious  and  daring  criminals ; 
10  punifh  the  refradlory  for  crimes  committed  in  prifon ;  or  to  make 
a  iVong  impreilion,  in  a  ffiort  time,  upon  thoughtlefs  and  irregulax 
young  perfoDs,  as  fai^ty  apprentices,  and  the  like-  It  (hould  there- 
lore  ^  conifdered  by  thc^e  who  are  ready  to  commit^  for  a  long 
term,  petty  offenders  to  abfolute  folitude,  that  fuch  a  date  is  more 
than  human  nature  can  bear,  without  the  hazard  of  di(lra£lion  ot 
dcfpalr  ;  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  adl  which  orders  all  perfons  in 
houfes  of  corre^^ion  to  work ;  and  that  for  want  of  fome  employment 
in  the  d^y  (as  in  fereral  hqufes  of  correflion)  l^alth  is  in}ur^,  and  t 
habit  of  tdlenefs  or  inability  to  labour  in  future,  is  in  danger  of 
being  acquired.  The  beneficial  effeds  on  the  mind,  of  fuck  a  puniih- 
ment,  are  fpeedy,  proceeding  from  the  horror  of  a  vicious  peHon 
kft  entirely  to  his  own  reflexions,  .This  may  wear  off  by  long  con¬ 
tinuance,  and  a  fullen  infenfibility  may  fuccecd*’  ^ 

With  regard  to  Sunday  fchools,  Mr.  Howard  thus  exprefles 
himfelf :  ‘  On  catechifing  and  plain,  ferious,  familiar  difeourfe, 
^  on  the  great  pra£iical  principles  and  .duties  of  religion,  the 
^  beneficial  effects  of  Sunday  fchools  wdll,  in  a  great  degree^ 

•  depend.* 

His  6pini6n  refpecting  the  utiii^  of  workhoufes  may  be  col* 

Icdted  from  this  note :  ' 

•  •  ri:  -  ■  .  ■ 

*  Before  I  conclude  this  fubjeX  of  woikkoufcs,  I  muff  add>  that 
I  by  no  means  approve  of  the  idea  of  pariffies  giving  no  relief  to'  per- 
Cons  out  of  their  workhoufes  ;  for,  even' the  belt  ef^bliihmepts  of  this 
kind  have  fomething  In  them  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  an  Engliib- 

An  ingenious  writer  has  propofed  pari/b  nuarkjhof  t  (fimilar 
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lo  what  1  have  mentioned  at  Vienna) :  and  was  not  Mr.  Henry  Ficld- 
propoial  of  the  fame  nature  ?  •  that  poor  people  might  relieve 
themfelves ;  and  by  repairing  to  them  in  the  day-time,  and  receiving 
yi^ttbey  earned,  they  would  be  enabled  to  return  to  the  comforts  of 
their  fire  fide^  and  be  at  liberty  to  engage  in  any  other  occupation 
that  might  offer.*—*  For  the  original  inlhtution  of  the  poor  laws  is,  in 
Judge  Blackllone*s  words,  to  relieve  the  impotent  poor,  and  them 
only  i  employment  for  fuch  as  are  able  to  work  ;  a  plan 

more  humane  and  beneficial  than  even  feeding  and  clothing  of  mil¬ 
lions,  by  affording  them  the  means  (with  proper  induftry ;  to  feed  and 
clothe  themfelves.* 

«  If  all  parifhes  were  to  procure  the  means  of  labour,  both  for  men 
and  women,  I  am  perfuaded  it  would  keep  man)'  out  of  ihofe  places 
of  confinement,  parifb  workhoufes ;  and  as  for  fuch  perfons  as  have 
nothing  but  their  labour  by  which  to  fupport  themfelves,  they  (hould 
he  compelled  to  work,  in  welbregulated  houfes  of  corredioa,  unlefa 
iii  cafes  of  ticknefs,  age,  and  incapacity.* 

*  A  juft  remark  upon  the  political  inconvenience  of  tranfporta- 
tions  occurs  in  another  place : 

*  As  I  have  formerly  publilhed,  in  a  table,  the  number  of  criifni- 
nab  delivered  from  Newgate  to  be  tranfported,  in  the  years  1773, 
1774,  1775,  I  ftiall  here  take  the  liberty  of  copying,  at  the  end  of 
this  work,  from  the  appendix  to  the  draught  of  a  bill  for  crefting 
peiMentiary  houfes,  *  the  lilts  In  the  Houfe  of  Commons, ‘of  all  per- 
tons  who,  between  the  firft  day  of  November  1 769  and  the  fiHl  day 
of  November  1776,  had,  within  any  jurifdidtion  of  England  and 
Wales,*  been  ordered  for  tranfportation ,  in  confequence  of  conditional 
pardons  oi*  otherwife ;  which  lilts  were  returned  to  the  houfe  pur- 
riant  to  a  motion  for  that  purpofe  of  the  8th  of  November  1776/ 
Upon  thefc  lifts  the  "following  obfervatlon  Is  added  :  *  The  aimuat 
average  of  perfons  fentenced  to  tranfportation  during  the  feven  years 
3dx)vc»  fpecified,  appears  to  have  been  nine  hundred  and  fixty;  and 
j  this  number  is  lefs  by  near  one  half  than  would  probably  be  found  ih 
fimilar  lifts  for  the  feven  years  preceding ;  for  the  judges  had  already 
feen  flrong  ebjedtions  to  tranfportation,  and  had  difeouraged  the  ufe 
of  it,  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  the  public  convenience  and  fafibty.' 
1  perfeftly  concur  in  opinion  with  a  great  and  learned  writer;  whom 

1  have  abeady  quoted,  *  that  cveiy  effeft  of  banilhment,  as  prac- 

tifed  in  England,  is  often  beneficial  to  the  criminal,  and  always  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  community.*  '  '  * 

The  perfons  mentioned  in  this  book  with,  particular  honour 
^e,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Grand  Duke  ofTufeany, 
Sir  William  Blackftone,  Dr.  Fothergill,  Dr.  Price,  tlie  tre^urer 
of  Guy*s  h(^pital,  and  Mr.  Blackftone  the  architeft.  ‘ 

I  We  f^l  a  compiinftion  in  prefenting  to  our  readers  a  note 
which  contains  a  charge  of  the  blackeft  enormity  againftan  in* 
dividual,  whofe  name  is  given  atilength,  in  order  to  he  made 

2  more  confpicuous  mark  for  public  deteftation.  ’  Thc  circuin- 
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fiances  of  the  cafe,  however,  are  fo  finguJar,  that  we  can  bu| 
entertain  feme  little  hopes  that  Mr.  Howard  has  been  mifnu 
formed.  If  it  be  only  a  ftory  founded  ,  in  calumny,  what  mlf. 
chief  it  was  capable  of  doing  is  already  done;  and  the  broader 
the  light  in  which  it  is  held  forth,  the  fairer  the  opportunity 
will  be  of  expofing  its  corruption  and  cruelty.  Upon  this  prinl 
ciple  we  will  extradl  the  account :  ' 

•  Here  was  a  prifoner,  lately  the  widow  of  an  old  gentleman,  who 
left  her  an  eftate  of  300/.  per  annuniy  and  about  7000/.  in  mortgages. 
She  was  afterwards  married  in  Scotland  to  a  Mr.  Milbourne  of  ihi, 
city,  who  foon  fpent  4000/.  but,  upon  fome  difagreement,  /he  re- 
fufed  to  give  up  the  mortgages  of  the  other  300c/.  J’y  an  attach, 
xnent  from  the  Court  of  Chancery,  her  hufband  fent  her  to  the 
common  gaol,  which  confinement  prevented  her  compliance  with  an 
order  for  appearance  at  that  court  in  fifteen  days  of  St.  Hilary's 
term  next  enfuing.  At  firfl  /he  was  on  the  mal/er’s /ide;  but  the 
late  gaoler,  after  cruelly  feizing  her  clothes,  for  chamber-rent, 
turned  her  to  the  common  fide.  Her  room  (nine  feet  and  an  half  by 
eight  and  an  half)  has  no  fire-place.  She  not  having  the  county 
allowance,  fupporis  herfcif  by  fpinning  and  knitting,- and  the  occa. 
fional  kindiieji  of  her  late  hu/band’s  relations^  while  her  prefent  hu/band 
is  living  and  rioting  on  her  eilate.  1 

‘  By  a  letter  dated  the  14th  of  OiElober  1788,  from  a  refpedlable 
gentleman  at  Carliile,  1  am  informed  that  Mrs.  Milbourne  is  flill  ia 
the  gaol;  and  that  for  above  two  years  Mr.  Milbourne  did  not  give 
her  one  farthing,  her  fubfiftence  being  wholly  on  occa/ional  charities, 
and  the  fmall  earnings  of  fpinning,  at  which  employment  /he  could 
not  get  more  than  4^/.  but  now,  by  practice  and  extremely  clofe  ap- 
plication  (when  health  permits)  can  earn  ic</.  a  nueek.  In  March 
laft  h^r  hu/band  fent  her  twenty  /hillings,  and  in  Odol>er  1788 
(twentyfeven  weeks  after)  the  fame  fum.  Thejufiices  lall  quarter 
fe/Iions  commiferating  her  hard/hips,  have  allowed  her  the  county 
bounty ;  the  firll  /hilling  of  which  this  modeft  poor  woman  received 
the  nth  of  Odober,  1788.’ 
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London^  VoL  LXXF.  For  the  Tear  1785.  Part  L  4to. 
8s.  6d.  fewed.  Davis.  London,  1785. 

^^HE  volume  of  the  Pbilofophical  TranfaidUons  now  before 
**  us  contains  fome  ingenious  papers,  among  which  is  one  by 
Air.  Herfchcl,  who  has,  of  late  years,  contributed  fo  largely  to  the 
value  of  this  annual  work. 

Article  I .  An  Account  of  an.  Artificial  Spring  of  Water. 
By  Erafiiius  Darwin,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Dr.  Darwin,  finding  that 
file  water  in  his  well  was  impure,  thou^  in  the  .neighbour¬ 
hood,  on  higher  ground,  it  was  remarkably  good,  very  judi- 
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(ioufly  bored  through  the  bed  of  marie  under  which  the  water 
of  die  well  arofe,  artd  arrived  at  a  lower  ftratum,  whence  ilTucd 
a  fpring  of  the  i'ame  quality  with  that  in  the  neighbourhood.  '  It 
would  be  difficult  to  render  intelligible,  by  an  abridgment,  the 
(Icfcription  of  the  mechanical  contrivaiKes  to  prevent  the  impure 
water  from  debafing  the  inferior  fpring  ;  but  they  were  Ampler 
as  well  as  ingenious  ;  and  the  mode  of  their  operation  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  juft  and  accurate  reafoning. 

Art.  II.  An  Account  of  an  Englifh  Bird  of  the  Genus  Mo- 
tacilla,  fuppofed  to  be  hitherto  unnoticed  by  the  Britilh  Ornitho- 
logifts.  By  the  Rev.  John  Lightfoot,' Si.  A.  F.  R.S.  This 
bird,  which  appears  to  be  a  new  fpecies  of  the  motacilla,  is 
very  accurately  deferibed  by  the  author,  who  diftinguiftics  it  by 
the  epithet  of  M.' arundinacea.  It  very  much  refembles  the 
turdus  arundinaceus  minimus  of  Sepp,  and  probably,  indeed,  is. 
the  fame.  The  ftrudlure  of  its  neft  is  particularly  curious.  It 
i$  ufually  found  fufpended  or  faftened,  like  a  hammock,  between 
three  or  four  ftalks  of  reeds,  below  the  panicles  of  flowers,  in 
fuch  a  manner  that  the  ftalks  run  through  the  fides  of  the  neft 
at  nearly  equal  diftances.  The  neft  is  tied  to  the  reeds  with 
dead  grafs,  and  fometimes  even  with  thread,  or  packthread,  emui 
fating  the  work  of  a  fempftrefs,  as  was  the  cafe  of  the  neft  ex¬ 
hibited  in  the  drawing  by  Mr.  Lightfoot. 

Art.  III.  An  Account  of  Morne  Giu-ou,  a  Mountain  in  the 
Ifland  of  St.  Vincent,  with  a  Defeription  of  the  Volcano  x>n  its 
Summit.  By  Mr.  James  Anderfon,  Surgeon.  Mr.  Anderfon 
difeovered  great  refolution  in  furmounting  the  numerous  diffi- 
I  culties  which  obftrudlcd  his  progrefs  to  the  top  of  this  moun¬ 
tain.  His  perfeverance  was  at  laft  rewarded  by  a  fight  of  what 
muft  have  been  curious  to  a  philofophical  obferver ;  but  as  this 
volcano  affords  nothing  very  lingular,  it  is  unneceifary  to  recite 
the  defeription.  Though  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  many  of 
the  Antilles  are  the  hills  of  an  inundated  continent,  fome  of  them 
«re  doubtlefs  volcanic  ;  and  among  the  latter  may  be  ranked  both 
St.  Vincent  and  St.  Lucia. 

Art.  IV.  A  Supplement  to  the  Third  Part  of  the  Paper  on 
the  Summation  of  Infinite  Series,  in  the  Philofopbical  Tranf- 
aftions  for  the  Year  1782.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Vince,  Ad.  A.  -  This 
article  admits  not  of  abridgment. 

Art.  V.  Defeription  of  a  Plant  yielding  Afafcetida.  .By  John 
Hope,  M.  D.  F.  R.S.  The  defeription  of  this  plant.is  drawn 
up  with  all  the  ufual  accuracy  of  the  ingenious  author,- in  whom 
the  world  has  loft  an  indullrious  cultivator  of  botanical  know¬ 
ledge.  The  plant  was  fent  •  to  Dr;  Hope  .by  Dr.  Guthrie  at 
Peterfburgh.  .Every  part  of  it  pours  out  a  rich  milky  juice; 
aoiithe  fmeU  of.  garlic  is  fenfible  at  the  diftance  of  icveral  feet. 
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It  grows  in  the  open  aif  without  protedHon^  and  may  become 
a  valuable  objcdi  of  commerce.  Or.  Hope  obferves,  that 
Ka:mpfer^s  defeription  differs  from  the  appear^ce  of  the  plant 
in  his  botanical  garden;  but  Sir  Jofeph' Banks  alledges,  indc* 
fencc/of  Kaempfer,  that  the  Perfian  plant  may  have  been  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  from  that  at  Edinburg,  as  Kaempfer-s  accuracy 
has  not  hitherto  been  impeached.  This*  fufpicion,  it'muft  be 
acknowledged,  feems  not  to  be  ill  founded.  'The  difference, 
however,  exifts  only  in  the  leaf ;  for  the  appearance  of  the  um¬ 
bel  is»the  fame ;  and  Kaempfer  exprefsly  ixipntions  that  he  had 
not  feen  it  in  flower. 

Art.  VI.  Catalogue  of  Double  Stars.  By  William  Herf- 
chcl,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  Mr.  Herfchel  having  treated  of  double 
ftars  in  two  former  papers,  he  has  now  drawn  pp  a  fecond  col- 
lei^ion,  confifting  of  434.  His  acutenefs,  as  an  obferver,  h 
wonderfully  difplayed  in  thefe  inquiries.  The  double  ffars  arc 
divided  into  fix  claflcs,  the  fituation  of  each  of  which  is  parti¬ 
cularly  deferibed.  » 

Art.  VII.  Obfervations  of  a  new  variable  Star.  By  Ed- 
ward  Pigott,  Efq.  The  ftar  deferibed  in  this  paper  is  then  An- 
tinoi.  Its  period  is  7  days,  4h.  38'. 

Art.  VIII.  Aftronomical  Oblerv^ations.  By  M.  Francis  dc 
Zach.  Thefe  obfervations  relate  to  an  eclipfe.of  the  moon,  on 
March  18,  1783,  to  the  vernal  equinox,  Jupiter’s  fatellites,  and 
to  a  problem  which  occurs  in  computing  the  orbits  of  comets. 
They  are  followed  by  fome  obfervations  on  the  tranfit  of  Mer¬ 
cury,  November  12,  1783.  It  being  impoffible  to  abridge  ob¬ 
fervations  of  this  kind,  for  any  purpofc  of  information,  we  fhall 
only  add,  from  the  lall  fubjedt  mentioned,  that  the  diameter  of 
Mercury,  which  is  ufually  reckoned  12",  feemed,  when  over 
the  fun,  to  be  8'^.i37,  certainly  lefs  than  9''.  .  "  , 

Art.  IX.  Obfervations  of  a  new  variable  Star.  By  John 
Goodricke,  Efq.  This  Star  is  Lyrae,  and  its  period  is  faidto^ 
be  twelve  days,  nineteen  hours.  From  the  particular  obferva- 
lionS)  however,  it  appears  fomewhat  lefs. 
r  Art.  X.  '  On  the  Motion  of  Bodies  affeftej  by  Friib’on. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Vince,  A.  M.  The  objedl  of  this  ingenious  1 
author  was  to  determine, 

^  ift.  Whether  fridion  be  an  uniformly  retarding  force. 

.  *  2dly.  The  quantity  of  fridion. 

*  3dly.  Whether  the  fridion  varies  in-  proportion  to  the 

*  preffurc.or  weight.  . 

^  4thly.  Whether  the  fridion  be  the  feme  on  whichever  of 

•  its  furfeces  a  body  moves.^  Thefe  are  fubjeds  on  which  phi* 
lofophers  have  differed  greatly  in  opinion;  nor  have  even  ex¬ 
periments  afforded  fufficient  light»to«determine  thofc  points  with 

certainty* 
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ctruintyi  Mr.  Vince’s  experiments,  though  hot  entirdy  free 
from  doubt,  are  lefs'  exceptionable  than  thofe  of  preceding  in¬ 
quirers  j  and  his  concluiions  may  be  regarded  as  a  near  approxi¬ 
mation  to  truth.  By  the  firft  experiments  it  was  found  that,  in 
hard  bodies,  fridtion  was  an  uniformly  retarding  force;  When 
the  bodies  were  covered  with  cloth,  woollen,  &c.  the  retarding 
force  iAcreafed  with  the  velocity;  when  covered  with  paper,  it 
was  again  uniform.  From  the  refult  of  thefc  experiments,  the 
quantity  of  fridiion  may  be  eafily  determined  by  the  laws  of  mo¬ 
tion.  With  r^fpedl  to  the  third  queftion,  it  appears  very  con- 
clufively  that  the  quantity  of  fri£l:on  increafes  in  a  lefs  ratio 
than  the  quantity  of  matter,  or  weight  of  the  body.  This  de-  . 

1  termination  entirely  decides  the  laft  queftion ;  for  if  the  quantity 
of  friiftion  increafes  in  a  lefs  ratio  than  the  weight,  there  mult  ' 
be  lefs  fritftion  on  any  given  portion  of  the  fmaller  furface; 

Art.  XI.  Obfervations  and  Experiments  on  the*  Light  of 
Bodies  in  a  State  of  Combuftion.  By  the  Rev.  Mr;  Morgan. 
Light  being  now  fuppofed  to  be  a  body,  confifting  of  different 
pans,  capable  of  becoming  a  component  part  of  other  bodies, 
and  of.b^ing  feparated  by  a  fuperior  attraclion,  Mr.  Morgan  ex¬ 
amines  the  phenomena  of  combuftion  to  afeertain  the'manner 
of  its  reparation.  It  appears,  from  the  author^s  ingenious  in¬ 
quiry,  vthat  the  moft  refrangible  rays  are  decompofed  with  the 
leaft  heat,  and  the  leaft  refrangible  only  with  a  greater ;  but^ 
exclufive  of  ihe  power  of  heat,  there  are  other  modes  of  retard¬ 
ing  or  accelerating  the  combuftion  of  bodies.  A  candle,  we  are 
t(Jd,  burns  moft  rapidly  and  brilliantly  in  dephlogifticated  air; 
ihe  blue  column  of  a  fulphureous  flame  in  pure  air  is  changed 

Ii  a  dazzling  white  and  the  flame  of- inflammable  air,  when  - 
:ed  with  nitrous  air,  is  green.  It  is  white  ftrongly  tinged  ^ 
h  the  indigo  and  violet  when  mixed  w’ith  common  air  \  but 
m  mixed. with  dephlogifticated  air^  qr .Tarrourtded  by  it,  the  * 
liancy  of  its  flame  is  Angularly  beautiful;  Thefe;  and  many 
tr.  Angularities  in  the  appearance  of  flame;  are  examined  and  * 
laincd  by  ,Mr.  Morgan  .with  great  ingenuity.  He  next  elu-  ; 
ites,  by  decilive  experiments,  the  appearances  of  deftric 
It,  the  conclufioos  from  which  arc  equally  ingenious  with  the' 
ner.  .  .  .  ’  . 

n  refpeft  to  phofphoric  light;  which  Mr;  *  has  fup- 

"d  to  proceed  from  a  flow  combuftion,  Mfi  Morgan  aferibes 
with  greater  reafon^  to  the  light  of  the  fun  not  being  imme- 
•elv  refle^ed,  but  retained  with  fome  force,  though  not 
i^ly  abforbed.  ; 

^rc.  Xil.  On  the  ConftrudHon  of  the  Heavens;  By  Wil- 
i'  Herichel,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Hcrfchel  pur- 
i  the  reafoning  which  he  had  adopted  in  a  former  one  on  the 
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fame  fubjeA.  He  fuppofes  the  eroups  of*  (hir«  may  be  formed 
Ivy  the  laws  of  attraction ;  fo  that  diftindl  nebula*  will  be  pro, 
tlu^ced,  each  of  which  will  comprehend  a  great  number  of  ftars. 

forms  of  the  nebulae  will  be  various,  according  to  the  fize 
of  the  ftars,  their  original  vicinity,  and  other  circumftances ;  and 
w^icn  thefe  become  numerous,  vacant  fpaces  will  confequcntlv 
be  left,  'rhis  hypothefis  is  fo  confonant  to  what  really  appear^ 
that  it  feems  to  be  founded  on-  the  ftrongeft  probability.  It 
would  follow,  however,  from  this  theory,  that  thofe  bodies,  be¬ 
ing  impeded  by  no  power,  fo  far  as  we  know,  would  frequently 
faU  intO'Cach  other ;  but,  to  obviate  this  objc<ftion,  Mr.  HCTfchel 
fuppofes  them  to  be  originally  imprefled  .with  a  projeftile  force. 
It,  is  impoiSblc  to  deferibe,  in  any  abridgment,  the  wonderful 
phenomena  pointed  out  by  the  ingenious  author  in-the  profecu- 
tioiv  of  this.fubje£l.  Indeed  the*  magnitude. of  the  objedb,  the 
vaft  diftance,  and  amazing  extent  of  the  fields  of  view  which  he 
mentions^  fill  the  mind  with  ideas  fo  immenfe,  that  it  is  loft  in 
the  Gontcmplation  ;  and  any  attempt  to  render  them  intelligible, 
irt  a  fummary  manner,  muft  appear  very  imperfect  and  obllcure. 
The  paper  concludes  with  an  account  of  fome  nebulae  caUed 
planetary*.  I'he  edges. are  well  defined;  but  they  prefcrve  their 
brightnefs  with  very  high  magnifying  powers.  •  They  are  not 
bright  enough  for  Jingle  ftars,  and  too  much  fo  for  comets  in 
their  aphelion* 

Art.  XIIL  Remarks  on  fpccific  Gravities  taken  at  different 
Degrees  of  Heat,  aird  an  cafy  Method  of  reducing- them  to  a 
common  Standard.  .By  Richard  Kirwan,  F.  R.S.  As  the 
utility  of  this  article  confifts  in  tables,'  it  is  incapable  of  abridg¬ 
ment*  We  can  affirm,  however,  that  it  is  executed  with  much 
ingenuity,  and  apparently  with  no  lefs  accuracy* 

Art.  XIV.  El^lrical  Experiments  made  in  order  to  afeertain 
the  non-condu£ting  Power  of  a  perfeA  Vacuum,  &c.  By  Mr. 
William  Morgan.  This  paper  is  likewife  diftinguiftied  by  much- 
ingenuity,  and  muft -imprefs  every  philpfophical  reader  with  a 
willi  that  Mr.  Morgan  would  cojirinue  to  profecute  his  re- 
fcarchcs  on  this  fubjcch 

'.Art.  XV*  Experiments  and  Obfervations  relating  to  Air  and 
Water.  By  the  Rev*  Jofeph  Prieftley,  LL.D.  F.  R.  S.  Thefc 
experiments  are  a  valuable  fupplement  to  thofe  of  Lavoificrj 
with  whom,- though  Dr.  Prieftley  agrees  in  the  refult  of  his  ex- 
perhnents,  he  difiers  in  the  concluhon  drawn  from*  them-  He 
fUil  contends  for  the^cxiftcnce  of'phlogiftbn  in  inflammable 
air;*  but  feems  to  admit  the  doctrine  generally  adopted,  that 
wa^ef  Is  ^proiluccd  by  the  union  of  thefe  kiruJs  of  air^ 

*  ^'heie  fifteen  articles  conftitatc  the  firft-  part  of  the  prefent  vo¬ 
lume  ;  th.e.ijt;cuntl  pait  ihall  be  examined  ihe  enfuitrg  month. 

,  Art. 
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Art.  VI.  7he  Life  (f  Frederick  the  Secondy  King  of  Pruffta. 

To  which  are  added  Oifervationsy  .authentic  Documented  and  a 

Variety  of  Anecdotes.  Tranfated from  the  French.  8vo,  2  vols* 

14s;  boards.  Debrctt;  London,  1789; 

*  [  Concluded.  ] 

T  *•  *  • 

AFTER  having  exhibited  this  agreeable  pifture  of  the‘l>e^ 
nefks  refulting  from  the  praftical  government  of  the  King 
ofPruffia,  our  author  next  prefents  us  with  a  view  of  his  geniu^ 
for  legiflation,  and  his  general  proficiency  in  the  theory  aifd 
fpirit  of  laws;  in  which  we  find  him,  for  the  moft  part,  in¬ 
competent  to  the  tafle  of  digefting  any  complete  and  efficacious 
plan;  This,  indeed,  is  a  work  rather  to  be  expefted  from  the 
colle6five  experience  of  a  long  fucceffion  of  ages,  than  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  an  individual,  or  the  contemporary  exertions  of  any 
combination  of  talents.  A  mixture  of  Roman  and  canon  con¬ 
founded  with*  a  pretended  German  or  Saxon  law,  had  long 
formed  the  jurifprudence  of  the  Pruffian  ftateSi  A  new  judicial 
order  was  eftablifhed  in  1752,  the  chief  virtue  of ’which  was  the 
great  celerity  of  its  determinations.  The  king  was  not  long  in 
difeovering  the  inadequacy  of  the  new  fyflem ;  he  entered  into 
frefh  projeftsj  but  found  himfelf  ftill  as  remote  from  the  objeft 
of  his  wifties.  The  feven  years  war  banifhed  from  his  mind  alt 
febemes  of  reformation.  In  1776  a  new  fyftcm.  was  prefented 
|tothe  king  by  the  chancellor  Yiirft,  who  fucceeded  the  cele¬ 
brated  Coccei;  but  its  fuccefs  was  no.better  than  that  which' 
had  attended  former  plans.  The  purity  of  the  king^s  defigns 
appears  in  thefe  expreffions  quoted  by  our  author : 

‘  The  tribunals/  obferves  the  king,  111  his  report  on  this  occafion,' 

I  Ihould  be  convinced  that  the  loweft  peafant,  nay  the  m'eaneft  beggar> 
i^aman,  as  well  as  the  king,  and  that  jurtice  fhould  be  rendered  to 
'A  In  the  fight  of  juftice  all  men  are  equal ;  the  peafant  to  the- 
prince,  and  the  prince  to  the  peafant,  when  complaints  are  made  by 
»ne  againft  the  other.  In  thefe  cafes,  they  (hould  aft  according  to 
he  rules  of  eqeuty,  without  diftinftion  of  perfons.  A  tribunal  which, 
ommits  injuftice  is  more  dangerous,  and  more  to  be  dreaded,  than* 

^ hand  of  robbers.  Precautions  may  be  taken  againft  robbers^  but, 
‘0 loan  is  in  fafety  againfi  knaves  who  envelop  chemfelves  in  the. 
obes  of  juftice  to  fatisfy  their  criminal  pillions.' 

Carmer  the  miniftef  of  juftice  in  Silefia  was  appointed  chaq* 
^llor,  and  plans  of  reformation  were  again  entered  upon.  In' 
780  the  king  addrefled  an  order  of  the  cabinet  to  him  to  draw 
P  i  new  code.  A  new  code  was  accordingly  compiled  ;  but 
I*  fame  confufion,'  which*  it  was  the  objeft  of  all  thefe  Tyf- 
"m  to  remedy,  ftill  prevailed  in  the  Pruffian  tribunals.  The 
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ccmdufion  which  cur  author  draws  from  thefe  ineffectual  ftrug* 
glcs  ‘and  conltant  defeats,  contains  fome  juft  fentiments  : 

*  Let  us  conclude  from  what  we  have  obferved,  that,  in  our  mo. 
dem  conlHtuiions,  a  good  code  of  laws  is  not  the  work  of  one  nm, 
Jbiit  muft  originate  in  tlie  combined  knowledge  of  the  enlightened 
men  of  a  nation,  when  a  nation  is  bleffed  with  fuch,  ^and^not  debafed 
by  the  defpotifm  which  blaflis  all  wifdom  and  all  virtue.  Let  us  con. 
elude  that,  after  making  laws,  a  more  difficult  talk  Hill  remains,  to 
get  the  citizens  to  cherifh  and  obey  them.  It  is  imppffible  at  once 
to  overthrow  the  jurifprudence  and  the  laws  which  have  governed  a 
nation  for  a  long  feries  of  years,  and  fuddcnly  to  effabliih  newde. 
crees.  To  effeti  revolutions  of  this  nature,  the  firft  ftudy  (houldbe 
to  mature  and  prepare  them  in  the  prefent  generation,  in  order  to 
procure  them  a  favourable  reception  from  thofc  which  are  to  come,* 

But  the  perfeSion  of  Frederick's  adminiftration  confiftedin 
his  military  arrangements  ;  and  to  this  he  owed  his  decided  fu- 
periority  over  all  his  neighbours.  The  foundation  of  his  for¬ 
midable  army  was  laid  by  Frederick-William ;  but  the  fon  im¬ 
proved  upon  all  the  regulations  of  the  father,  and  produced  cafj 
and  gradual  reforms,  always  avoiding  thofe  fudden  alterations 
which  are  apt  todiminifti  the  love  of  order  and  regularity,  and  de¬ 
ft  roys  the  falutary  dominion  of  long  habits  and  ancient  rules.  The 
author  treats,  at  confiderable  length,  this  feature  of  Frederick’s 
adminiftration ;  he  lays  before  us  the  conftitution  of  his  armiej, 
his  modes  of  difeipline  and  exercife,  his  military  laws,  and  his 
rhethods  cf  conducing  an  engagement ;  in  which  account  the 
rtiyftery  of  his  marvellous  fucccHes  in  the  field  is  explained,  and 
w.e  ccafe  to  wonder  at  the  mighty  ftruggle  he  maintained  for 
feven  deftru6five  years  againft  a  confpiracy  of  nations. 

The  feverith  period,  which  extends  from  1772  to  1785,  in¬ 
cludes  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  fucceffion, 
and  tlie  Germanic  confederacy. 

'.In  1772  an  occafion  offered  itfelf  to  Frederick  of  extending 
bis  dominions  without  ‘peril  or  bloodfhed.  The  Emprefs  of 
Ruilia,  who  had  itaken  an  aftive  part  in  appeafing  the  troubles 
of  Poland,  determined  to  pay  herfelf  for  her  good  oiEces  by  de-* 
fpoiling  the  republic  of  fome  of  its  provinces;  and  as  PruiEi 
jMid  Auftrla  were  the  only  powers  whofc  interpofition  was  ap¬ 
prehended;  ftie  formed  a  fecret  treaty  with  thefe  courts,  in  which, 
it  was  agrcled  that  each  of  them  fhould  put  in  claims  to  certain 
territ6rie$  belonging  to  Poland,  according  to  the  refpedfive  con¬ 
venience  of  the  parties  ;  and  that  the  divifion  fhould  be  made 
ia  concert.  The  three  powers  unveiled  their  projects  as  foon  as 
the  treaty  w^as  concluded,  and  proceeded  in  cool  blood  to  take 
pafTefiion.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  diet  demurred;  and  Auguilns 
rctnoi^ftrated ;  each  power  gained  its  point  by  menaces.  Ruffin 
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took  for  the  boundary  of  her  new  dominions  the  river  Wella, 
from  its  fource  to  the  place  where  it  difeharges  itfelf  into  the 
Niemcn,  and  from  the  head  of  the  river  Benefiiia  to  Rzeezyea, 
where  it  falls  into  the  Dnieper.  * 

v-Pruflia  polTefled  itfelf  of  Polifli  Pruflia,  and  the  part  of  Great 
Poland  fituated  beyond  the  Netze. 

The  houfe  of  Auftria  feized  upon  the  left  tank  of  the  Viftula, 
from  the  fait  mines  to  the  fpot  where  the  Wiroz  falls  into  that 
river,  at  fourteen  German  miles  from  Wariaw,  with  all  the  pa¬ 
latinate  of  Belz,  Red  Rullia,  and  the  greateft  part  of  Wolhinia, 
asfar  aSjRuez. 

RulSa  gained  900  fquare  leagues,  Auftria  2700,  and  Pruffia 
3440.  The  latter  territorv,  though  very  exte nfive,  was  of  lefs 
importance  than  thofe  of  the  other  two  powers,. 

The  war  of  the  Bavarian  fucceftion,  which  fucceeded  thefc 
events,  takes  up  two  years  of  this  period,  from  1777  ^  ^779f 
The  King  of  Pruffia  fupported  the  pretenfions  of  the  houfe, of 
Palatine  againft  thofe  of  Auftria  to  this  eledlorate,  which  was 
now  vacant  by  the  death  of  Maximilian  Jofeph,  with  whom  the 
male  line  of  his  family  became  extinct.  The  war  was  carried 
on  with. much  obftinacy  till  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia  peremptorily 
interfered  to  put  an  end  to  it,  threatening,  in  cafe  of  non-com¬ 
pliance,  to  turn  her  arms  againft  Auftria.  The  peace  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  figned  oiv  the  13th  of  May  1779,  the  principal  article 
1  of  which  grants  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  a  flip  of  Bavaria  ;  and 
idle  Palatine  houfe  fucceeded  to  that  vacant  electorate,  and  re- 
jeeived'a  frelh  inveftiture  of  the  fiefs  dependent  on  the  Bohe- 
jmian  and  Imperial  crowns'.  Ruffia  and  France  guarantied,  this 
!  treaty.  The  emprefs  queen  did  not  long  (urvive  this  peace  of 
jTcfchen;  and  the  Emperor  Jofeph  II.  no  fooner  received  his 
■hereditary  pofTeffions,  than  he  formed  the  defign  of  uniting  Ba- 
jvaria  to  his  Auftrian  dominions.  Frederick,  aftoulfticd  at  the 
jiniatiable  ambition  of  this  houfe,  and  this  flagrant  violation  of 
Ithefiuth  of  treaties,  inftantly  formed  a  league  with  the  moflt 
ipowcrfiil  princes  of  Germany,  for  the  defence  of  its  conftitu^ 
Itional  rights.'  This  laudable  and  fpirited  meafure  fucceeded  as  it 
Ideferved;  and  the  emperor,  perceiving  the  deterrnined  refolu- 
Wm  of  his  opponents,  was  conftrained  to  ftlfle  his  ambitious 
Iproj^s. 

The  Uft  period  embraces  the  private  and  literary  life  of  Fre- 
R«rick ;  the  account  of  his  illnefs  and  death ;  and  his  influence 
Bon  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

I  We  confefs  we  came  to  this  plrt  of  the  Memoirs  with  much 
•gr^able  expiation,  as  we  had  not  travelled  through  the  other 
■^riods, without  fomc  fetlgue  and  difguft.  The  hiftory  of  wars 

but  a  dull  and  wearifome  theme,  involving  a  multitude  of 
■ '  S3  ncccflary 
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licccfiary  repetit'ions,  and  furnilhii^  but  one  mournful  and  foil 
tarv  iitfcrence  of  a  eeneraj  kind.  The  conclufion  we  draw  fror 


tary  ii\fcrence  of  a  general  kind.  The  conclufion  we  draw  from 
it  is^  thAt  man  can  cheerfully  go  on  to  pillage  and  to  mafl'acre, 
in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  reafon  and  religion,  in  the  purfuit 
pf  a  vain  and  criminal  glory,  derived  from  the  multiplied  defiruc-. 
tions  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Yet,  while  we  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  war  is  in  itfelf  a  proof  of  the  corruption  of  our 
general  nature,  we  may  ft  ill  confider  it  as  a  theatre  in  which  the 
hobleft  qualities  of  the  human  mind  are  exercifed,  and  in  which 
virtue  meets  with  more  fplendid  aiid  trying  opportunities  of  ex-  | 
erting  itfelf  than  in  the  comparatively  calm  and  equable  courfe 
of  common  life.  But  this  remark  is  particularly  true  of  the  tu- 
iptiltuous  warfare  of  ancient  times,  which,  though  doubtlefs 
carried  on  with  greater  national  ferocity  and  perfonal  rancour 
than  in  our  days,  yet,  from  the  loofer  principles  on  which  the 

was  grounded,  fortitude  was  encompalTed  with  more  diffi- 
culties  and  perils,  honour  was  provoked  by  loftier  occafions,  and 
Gompaflxon  was  excited  by  more  eminent  forrows  and  diftreffes, 

Li  thole  turbulent  encounters  the  knot  of  fellowfhip  was  clofeft 
drawn  (as  a  celebrated  author  exprefles  himfelf),  and  as  perfonal 
exertions  were  more  diftinguiflied  and  impoirtant,  fo  particular 
merit  was  more  fignally  difpla^ed  and  univcrlally  adored.  Thus 
the  hillory  of  ancient  wars  excite  an  intereft  and  admiration 
greatly  fuperior  to  that  wc  feel  in  modern  details  of  the  fame  nar 
tjure.  The  bufinefs  of  war  is  now  reduced  to  a  perfe£f  fcicnce, 
and  men  go  gravely  and  cooly  to  the  bloody  employment,  con¬ 
tend  without  emulation,  and  flaughtcr  without  refentment. 

This  mode  of  deftroying  our  fellow-creatures,  the  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  the  moderns  call  greater  humanity ;  but  perhaps 
it  will  be  difficult  to  prove,  on  rational  grounds,  that  to  deftroy 
from  motives  of  intereft  is  lefs  culpable  than  to  do  it  with  the 
plea  of  vengeance.  We  are  not,  however,  in  this  place  to  con- 
lider  the  difference  of  thefe  meAods  with  a  view  to  morality, 
but  to  hiftory ;  and  in  this  light  we  do  not  befitate  to  affirm  that 
the  ancient, practice  had  coriliderably  the  advantage.  The  inde- 
cifivenefs  of  battles,  the  formalities  of  encounter,  the  delays  of  | 
fieges  and  blockades,  and  the  intricacy  of  negociations,  render 
the  detail  fo  languid  and  heavy,  that  a  reader  generally  finds  the 
a£tive  parts  of  modern  hiftory  the  Icaft  interring  and  the  leaft 
eventful. 

By  the  rapidity  of  ancient  battles  wc  are  fo  hurried  along 
to  lofe  the  recol^eftion  of  its  inhumanity  and  fatal  effects  *,  by 
the  coldnefs  and  deliberation  of  modern  warfare  we  gain  time 
to  refleft  on  its  deformity;  By  the  fudden  and  mighty  confe-lle^ 
qucnces  of  ancient  viclories  the  attention  is  folemnly  fixed  on 
the  progrels  and  iffue  of  every  conteftj*  but  the  balance  ot||ng 

modern  ■ 
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inodern  fuccefles  generally  leaves  the  ftate  of  things  little  altered 
after  long  and  deftr.uftive  campaigns,  and  an  unwearied  per*^ 
plexity  of  plots  and.negociations.  For.  thefe  reafons  th‘e;^ftbry 
of  modern  wars,  unlefs  told  with  great  cdrtcyfenefs,’fof  rnS  a  ciim- 
berous  and  heavy  portion  of  biography.'  fhis'  (ort  of  tale  the 
hero  fhould  every  where  mamcain  his*  confequehcc,  and  ho  in¬ 
cidents  fliould  be  brought  forward  but  thofe  which  ferve  to  pre- 
fent  him  in  a  fuller  and  fairer  light.  Thofe  great  charaders'whai 
make  fuch  a  figure  in  ancient  biography,  are  never  more  con- 
fpicuous  than  when  conducing  a  campaign.  The  modern 
buried  under  a  heap  of  negociatlons  and  treaties.  On  this  head 
our  author  is  extremely  faulty;  he  has  dwelt  on  thefe*  umnte- 
retting  and  formal  details  with  a  tedious  prolixity,  during,which 
we  almoft  lofe  fight  of  the  hero  himfelf  fometimes  in  the  crowd 
of  his  generals,  fometimes  amidft  the  intricacies  of  leagues  and 
alliances,  in  the  varieties  of  place,  the  mifcellany  of  adUons  and 
charaftcrs,  the  confufion  of  names,  and  the  multiplicity  of  ope¬ 
rations.  At  thefe'times,  rapid  as  his  marches  in  reality  were,* 
he  feems  in  the  defcription  to  move  but  flowly  on,  incumbered 
and  cclipfed  by  his  equipage  and  attendants. 

This  part  of  his  hiftory  fhould  have  been  comprehended 
within  a  much  fmaller  compafs ;  it  fhould  only  have  been  marked 
by  fhofc  leading  and  important  incidents  which  might  have, 
airordcd  a  clear  and  unembarrafled  view  of  this  fide  of  his  cha- 
rafter  and  conduft.  Indeed,  the  principal  fault  we  find  with 
the  performance  is  its  length,  and  the  idle  pains  beftowed  in  col- 
IcflKng  a  number  of  fuperfluous  memorials,  ftatements,  epiftles, 
and  anecdotes.  A  few  fimple  Tnd  judicious  ftrokes  would  have 
rendered  the  portrait  much  more  ftriking  and  impreflive. 

This  "mode  of  heaping  up  anecdotes  at  the  end  of  the  vo¬ 
lume,'  appears  to  be  the  defperate  refource  of  one  who  was  un¬ 
able  to  beftow  them^  in  fuch  a  manner,  over  the  body  of  the 
work,  as  to  form  a'  complete  whole.  The  bufinefs  of  the  bio¬ 
grapher  is  fo  to  colour  and  fhape  thefe  materials,  as  to  produce 
an  agreeable  and*  harmonious ‘efFe6l,  and  to  reconcile  thofe  con- 
tradiftions  and  anomalies  which  the'  conduct  of  every  man,  fu-f 
perficially  and  partially  viewed,  never  fails  to  exhibit.  The 
hiftory  of  tHe  private  life  of  Frederick,  which  is  the  fubjeil  of 
the  laft  period,  afFbrJed  ample  room  for  the  introduclion  of  all 
that  were  interefting  and  deferiptive.  The  literary  memoirs  of 
the  Pruflian  king  is  not  fo  much  an  account  of  his  writings, 
wiufements;  and  opinions,  as  a  tedious  and  circumftantial  jour-r 
nal  of  the*  cabals  and  jealoufies  which  prevailed  among  the 
learned  of  the  coiirt  and  academy.  Our  author’s  excellence  does 
certainly  not  confift  in  elevation  of  thought  or  elegancy  of  fenti- 
|Wcnt and  never  does  he*fo  notorioufly  fail  as  \^en  he  aims  at 
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;iny  fine  reflci^ion  or  feeling  exprclfion.'  This  deficiency,  in  a 
great  n*£afurc,  difqvialihcd  him  for  the  delineation  of  charadlcrj 
wid  there  occur  in  the  courfe  of  the  volumes  none  of  thofe  bol4 
aiKl  decifive  ftrokes  which,  in  our  beft  pieces  of  biography,  luc- 
ceed  as  morals  to  evefy  remarkable  incident,  and  impart'  to  every 
feature  of  charafter  vivacity,  ftrength,,  and  precifion.  We  uill 
endeavour  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  difpofition  and  qualities  of 
this  ’great  monarch,  by  felefting  and  placing  before  our  readers 
fome  of  the  molt  interefting  and  curious  anecdotes  related  at  the 
epd  of  thefe  Memoirs.  In  the  firft  place  we  will  prefent  M.Vol- 
Uire^s  account  of  the  mannei;  in  which  he  divided  his  time  when 
be  lived  with  him  ; 

*  He  rofe  at  five  in  the  morning  In  fummer,  and  at  fix'  in  winter, 
If  you  wilh  to  know  the  ceremonies  of  this  royal  rifing,  what  were 
the  great  and.  what  were  the  fmallvT  privileges  of  entering  his  cham¬ 
ber,  the  fundion^  of  his  great  chaplain,  his  great  chamberlain,  the 
iiril  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber,  his  chief  officer,  &c.  1  will  an- 
fwer  you,  that  a  lacquey  came  to  light  his  fire,  drefs  and  ffiave  him, 
and  indeed  he  almoll  wholly  dreffed  himfelf.  His  room  was  not 
inelegant.  A  rich  balufirade  of  filver,  ornamented  with  little  Cupids 
tolerably  well  carved,  feemed  to  enclofe  an  alcove  bed,  the  curtains 
of  which  were  vifible,  but  behind  them,  inllead  of  a  bed,  there  was 
a  library :  the  king  flept  on  a  truckle  bed  with  a  flight  mattrafs, 
concealed  behind  a  fereen.  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Julian,  thofe  apoilles 
of  Stoicifm,  did  not  fleep  in  a  more  homely  manner. 

‘At  feven  his  prime  miniiler  arrived  with  a  great  bundle  of  papers 
under  his  aim.  This  prime  minifter  was  a  clerk,  who  lodged  in  the 
iecoud  floor  of  a  houfc  at  Frederfdorf,  from  a  foldicr  became  valet  dc 
chaxnbre  and  favourite,  and  had  forpierly  ferved  the  king  when  in 
the  caftle  of  Cultrin.  The  fecretaries  of  ftate  fent  all  their  difpatches 
to  the  king’s  clerk,  who  brought  an  exrradt  of  them,  to  which  the 
king  wrote  his  anfwcrs,  in  two  words,  on  the  margin;  and  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  thus  expedited  in  an  hour.  Rarely 
did  the  fecretaries  of  date,  or  minillers  on  duty,  approach  him; 
there  are  fome  even  who  never  fpokc  to  him.  The  king  his  father 
had  eftiibliihed  fuch  order  in  the  finances,  every  thing  was  executed 
in  fo  military  a  way,  and  obedience  was  fo  implicit,  that  four  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  of  country  were  governed  like  an  abbey. 

‘  Towards  eleven  the  king  put  on  his  boots,  reviewed  his  regi¬ 
ment  of  guards  in  his  garden,  and  at  the  fame  hour  the  refpeclive 
colonels  wer<e  following  his  example  in  all  the  provinces.  The  princes 
his  brothers,  the  general  officers,  and  one  or  two  chamberlains,  dined 
at  his  table,  which  was  as  good  as  it  could  be  in  a  country  wh.’rc 
there  is  neither  game,  tolerable  butcher’s  meat,- nor  a  pullet;  and 
where  the  very  wheat  is  brought  from  Magdebourg.  After  the  rc- 
pafl,  he  retired,  alone  into  his  cabinet,  ahd  made  verfes  till  five  or 
fix  o'clock.  Then  came  a  young  man  named  D'Arget,  fonnerly 
f^cretm'  to  Yalory,  the  French  envoy,  who  read  to  him.  A  litde 
concert  b  gan  at  fevch,  in  which  the  king  played  the  flute  with  as 
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much  fkill  as’thc  firft*  performer;  and  pieces  were  frequendy  cxe* 
cored  of  his  compofition  ;  for  there  was  no  art  which  he  did  not  cul* 
tivate;  nor  couid  .he  have  experienced  the  mortification  among  the 
Greeks,  like  Epaminondas,  of  acknowledging  that  he  did  not  under- 
fiknd  mufic. 

•  <  Supper  was  ferved  in  a  little  hall,  the  fmgular  and  ftriking  or- 
n^nt  of  which  was  a  pifture,  the  defjgn  of  which  he  had  given  to 
Pcfne  his  painter,  one  of  our  bell  cpiourifts.  It  was  a  fine  figure 
of  priapus*  •  •  •  •  ^ 

‘  ^  Thcfe  repafts  were  not  in  general  lefs  philofophic  on  that  account. 

,  .  Never  did  men  coaverfe  in  any  pan  of  the  worlds  with 

ib  much  liberty  refpefting  all  the  fupcrllhions  of  mankind ;  and 
never  were  they  treated  with  more  pleafantry  and  contempt.  God 
was  relpeded ;  but  none  of  thofe  who  had  deceived  men  in  his  name 
were  fpared.  Neither  women  nor  priefts  ever  entered  the  palace.  In 
sword,  Frederick  lived  without  a  court,  without  counfel,  and  wlth^ 
out  religious  worship.* 

The  following  paflage  may  aflift  the  reader’s  conception  of 
)us  chara£ler : 

^  After  the  peace  of  Hubcrtlbourg,  the  king  went  to  Morizbourg, 
where  he  gave  an  amicable  reception  to  the  Eleftor  and  Ele£lrefs  of 
Saxony.  This  journey  is  remarkable  in  the  private  life  of  Frederick. 
It  has  been  a  thoufand  times  faid  in  print  that  he  did  not  like  mag- 
mficence,  and  never  quitted  his  boots  nor  the  uniform  of  his  guards. 
But  it  is  from  this  period  only  that  we  mull  date  the  king's  ufage  in 
that  refpedl^  this  being,  in  fadl,  the  lall  time  he  ever  wore  a  co¬ 
loured  coat,  or  (hoes.  From  the  commencement  of  his  reign  to  this 
moment,  he  was  accullomed  to  give  feafis  and  caroufals,  where  he 
always  appeared  in  a  brocaded  fuit  with  diamond  buttons,  ate  out  of 
gold  plate  worth  fix  or  feven  millions  of  livres,  and  negle^ed  no¬ 
thing  at  that  time  to  give  all  the  fplendour  of  magnificence  to  his 
court.  -'The  feven  years  war  made  him  feel  doubtlefs  that  the  nerves 
of  aftate  are  money,  and  efpeci^lly  fuch  a  (lace  as  his ;  and  he  began 
to  augment  his  ireafure,  and  extend  that  rigid  economy  to  every 
branch  of  government ;  an  attention  to  which  has  been  confidcred 
by  many  peifons  as  avarice,  but  at  bottom  was  no  more  than  an 
economy  indifpenfable  from  the  fituation  in  which  he  Hood.  From 
this  moment,  then,  he  always  wore  a  blue' coat,  and,  on  days  of  high 
ceremony,  an  uniform  of  embroidered  velvet. 

*  About  this  tinie  his  body  began  to  bend,  and  his  head  to  incline 
to  the^right  fide,  arifing  probably  from  the  fatigues  of  war.  His 
conllitutioo  was  but  feeble,  but  he  had  formed  a  robuft  temperament 
by  dint  of  adlivity  and  labour.  He  was  of  the  middle  liaje.  He  had 
large  blue  eyes,  and  a  piercing  look.  He  fpoke  German  in  a  very 
rough  manner,  and  incorredly,  but  was  perfect  inafter  b(  tlie  French ; 
and  then  his  voice  was  mild  and  agreeable.  On  approaching  him 
for  the  firft  'timc,  if  the  idea  of  lo  great  a  man  threw  the  per- 
kju  inuoduced  into  fome  confufion,  in  the  very  moment  that  he 
ffoke,  the  former  could  not  avoid  finding  himfelf  at  eafe.  'He' had 

the 
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the  art  of  relieving  all  from  their  cmbarrafTraent ;  and  it 
probable  that,  previous  to  an  interview  with  ai^  celebrated  man,  he 
prepared  what  he  had  to  fay  to  him.  He  fpoke  cf  war  with  the  mi. 
litaij;  of  verfes  with  the  poet;  of  agriculture  with  the  farmer;  of 
jiirifpfudence  with  the  lawyer;  of  commerce  with  the  merchant;  of 
politics'  with  the  Englilhman.  If  ever  he  talked  with  a  (hoemaker,  a 
circumftan'ce  by  no  meani  extraordinary,  his  converfatron  turned 
doubtlefs  on  the  quality  of  leather,  and  the  beft  manner  of  making 
fhoes.  ,  .  .  ^ 

*  He  was  fond  of  afking  queftions,  of  communicating  information, 
and,  above  all,  of  jelting.  The  women  were  often  the  fubjeft  of 
his  raillery,  and  he  took  a  delight  in  throwing  out  fatires  againit 
them,  much  in  the.ftyle  of  Boileau  and  of  Juvenal.  His  married 
courtiers  had  to  expedl  frequent  plcafantries  refpeding  the  talents  of 

their  wives ;  and  when  poor  Count  S - ,  who  had  certainly  the 

moU  virtuous  wife  in  Berlin,  became  angry  at  thefe  farcafms,  the 
king  was  highly  amufed,  and  redoubled  the  attack.  He  often  alked 
women  after  their  natural  children' ;  and  talked  of  their  viftories  to 
princes  who^  never  faw  the  firing  of  a  mufket.  « 

‘  He  had  no  opinion  of  phyficians,  and  liked  to  aft* the  part  of  a 
doftor  hitnfelf.  If  he  talked  with  any  one  labouring  under  a  dif- 
ordcr,  he  never  failed  to  preferibe  a  regimen  and  remedies.  •  He  font 
pills  to  Voltaire,  and  all  forts  of  powders  and  other  drugs  to  the 
princefs  Amelia  his  filler,  and  other  perfons  whom  he  elleemed. 

^  His  mode  of  receiving  four  phyficians  for  whom  he  fent  in  1785, 
to  replace  his  own  who  was  juft  dead,  has  been  confidered  as  rather 
fevere.  After  afking  them  their  names,  he  faid  to  one,  ‘  Your  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  priell  ;’  to  a  fecond,  ‘  Your  father  was*  a  fcoundrel to' 
another,  *  How  many  have  you  fent  into  the  other  world  The 
latter  was  his  ufual  queftiori  to  every  phyfician  the  firft  time  he  fpoke 
to  him.  He  had*  font  to  Drefden  for  an  Englifh  doftor,  called 
Baylies,  to  bring  inoculation  into  fafhion  in  his*  dominions.  On  his 
arrivali  he  fent  for  him  and  alkcd  his  favourite  queftion  of  ‘  How 
many  have  you  difpatched  into  the  other  world  Baylies,  who  was 
as  waVm  as  witty,  immediately  replied*  ‘  Notfo  many  as  you,  fire!’ 
Fiederfck,  who  liked  better  to  play  upon- others  than  to  be  joked 
with,  turned  , his  back  on^  him,  and  never  faw  him  from  that 
moAiient.* 

Of  hisdovc  of  jiiftice  wc  fhall  offer  the  following  inftance: 

j  —  *  .*  ■.  *” 

*  ^When  Frederick  built  the  palace  of  Sans-Souci  there  happened 

to  be  a.. mill  which  greatly  ftraitened  liim  in  the  execution  of  his 
plan,^and  defired  to  know  how  much  the  miller  would  take  for  it. 
"f  he  .miller  replied  that,  for.  a  long  feries  of  years,  his  family  pof- 
iefifed  this  mill  from  father  to  fon,  and  that  he  would  not  fell  it.  The 
King  employed  (blicitations,  ofi'erine  to  build  him  a  mill  in  a  better 
place',  b^dcs  paying  any  lum  whicn  he  might  demand.  The  obfti- 
nitc  miUcr  perfifted  in  his  determination  to  preferve  the  inheriunce 
of  his  a^eftors^..  The  king,  irritated  at  this  refiftance,  fent  for  himi 
aud  angrily^  *  VVhy  do  you  refufe  to  fell  your  mill,  not- 
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nitbftanding  all  the  advantages  which  I  have  offered  to  you  V  The 
tiiller  repeated  all  his  reafons.  *  Do  you  knOw/^  continued  the 
kingf  ‘  without  giving  you  a  farthing  Yes/ 

replied  the  miller,  *  if  it  was  not  for  the  chamber  of  jullice‘  at 
Berlin.*  -The  king  Was  extrerhely  flattered  witJi  this  anfwcr/  which' 
(hewed  that  he  was  thought  incapable 'of  an  a£t  of  injulhcc. ..  He 
quiefeed  in  the  miller's  refufal,  and  changed  the  plw  of  his 
gardens.* 

That  he  was  not  a  ftrangcr  to  generous  feelings  is  proved  by 
this  anecdote : 

‘  A  corporal  of  the  guards,  remarkable  for  much  vanity,  but  ex-, 
tremely  brave,  ufed  to  wear  a  watch-chain  attached  to  a  mulkeu 
ball  in  his  fob,  being  unable  to  buy  a  watch.  The  king,  chooflng 
to  joke  with  him  one  day,  obferved  to  him,  ‘  Corporal,  you  arc  a 
good  cconomill  to  have  been  able  to  buy  a  watch ;  it  is  fix  by  my 
witch,  tell  me  what  o'clock  it  is  by  yours.*  The  foldier,  gueffing 
the  king's  intention,  draws  his  ball  out  of  his  fob,  faying,  '  Sire, 
my  watch  informs  me  not  whether  it  be  five  or  fix  o'clock;  but  it 
reminds  me,  every  moment,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  die  for  your  ma- 

jefty.’ - *  There !  friend,*  anfwered  the  king  much  affefted/  *  take 

this  watch,  that  you  may  fee  the  hour  likewife  in  which  you  arc  tO; 
die  for  me/  The  prefent  was  fet* round  with  diamonds.* 

We  have  a  ftriking  inftance  of  his  magnanimity  in  the  fol-' 
lowing  paflage : 

*  A  reduced  officer,  who  had  ferved  as  a  brave  man  in  quality  of 
ficutcnant-coionel  during  the  feven-years  war,  attended  every  day  in 
the  king’s  antichamber  to  dem^d  a  penfion.  The  king  had  often 
faid  to  him,  ^  Have  a  little  patience,  1  cannot  yet  do  any  thing  for 
you.*  The  officer  did  not  give  up  the  point,  but,  wherever  he  could 
fad  the  king,  befiegcd  him  with  his  demands.  Frederick,  wearied 
with  this  importunity,  ordered  him  to  be  refufed  admiflion  for  the 
future.  In  the  mean  while  there  appeared  a  moll  violent  fatirc 
agiinfl  the  king ;  and*  Frederick,  contrary  to  his  ufual  forbearance,^ 
offered  fifty  louis-d'ors  to  any  perfon  who  (hould  difeover  the  author. 
The  next  day  the  lieutenant-colonel  prefents  himfelf  at  the  palace^ 
and  is  refufed  entrance.  He  infifts  upon  not  being  excluded,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  has  fomething  of  importance  to  communicate  to  his 
inajefty.  He  is  announced/  therefore,  and  enters.  ‘  '  Have  1  not 
already  told  you,*  exclaims  Frederick  on  feeing  him,  ‘  that  I* 
can  do  nothing  at  prefent  for  you  ?*— *  1  do  not  afk  any  thing,*  re- 
pfies  the  officer.  *  But  your  majeliy  has  promifed  fifty  louis  to  any 
peribn  who  fliall  difeover  the  author  of  the  new  pamphlet  written 
agatnft  you;  .1  am « the  author.  Puniffi  the  criminal,  Dutt  pay  that 
TOoncy  to  my  wife,  that  (hh  may  get  bread  for  her  unhappy  diildrcn.^’ 
^The  devil  confound  you!’  fays  the  king,  *  you  lhall  go  to  Spandau.* 

*  Sire,  I  fubmit  to  whatfoever  your  majefty  thinks  fit  to  order  re- 
fpefting  me ;  but  pay  the  fifty  louis.’— ♦  In  an  hour’s  time  your 

ihall  have  them.  Stop  a  moment.*  The  king  fits  down  to  a 
*  .  •  k  *  *  table^ 
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tables  writes  a  letter,  and  gives  it  to  the  officer,  faying,  *  You  will 
deliver  this  letter  to  the  commandant  of  Spandau,  and  tell  him  1  for« 
•bid  him  to  open  it  before  dinner.*  After  this,  he  orders  the  officer 
to  be  conduded  to  Spandau.  He  arrives,  prefents  the  letter  to  the 
commandant,  and  tells  him  the  king’s  order.  During  the  dinner, 
the  poor  man  remained  under  the  moft  dreadful. apprehenfions.  At 
kngth  the  letter  is  opened,  and  the  commandant  reads  as  follows; 

*  'I'he  bearer  of  this  letter  is  named  commandant  of  the  fortrefs  of 
Spandau.  His  wife  and  children  (hall  be  with  him  in  a  few  hours 
with  fifty  louis.  The  late  commandant  of  Spandau  will  repair  to 
Berlin,  where  a  b<jtter  place  is  deltined  for  him.’  Let  the  reader  judge 
of  their  mutual  lurpriie  I’ 

Two  other  anecdotes  paint  his  good  nature  in  very  ftron 
colours : 

*  Frederick  one  day,  looking  out  of  the  window,  perceived  one 
of  his  pages  take  a  pinch  of  fnuff  from  his  box,  which  was  lying  on 
the  table.  He  did  not  interrupt  him,  but,  on  coming  from  the  win- 
dow,  faid,  ‘  Is  this  fnuff  box  to  your  tafte?*  The  page,  alhamed, 
did  not  know  what  to  anfwer.  Frederick  repeated  the  queltion,  and 
the  page  obferving  at  length  that  he  thought  it  very  handfome,  ^  Well 
then,*  replied  the  king,  ‘  take  it;  it  is  not  large  enough  for  two.* 

‘  A  young  officer  fometimes  quitted  his  uniform,  though  fuch  a 
deviation  from  military  drefs  was  feverely  prohibited,  and  put  on  a 
green  coat  to  go  on  parties  of  pleafure,*  Imagining  the  king  was 
abfent,  he  went,  thus  cl.ad,  to  walk  with  his  m.idrefs  in  the  gardens 
of  Sans-Souci.  At  the  winding  of  an  alley,  however,  he  perceives 
the  king,  who  diftinguidied  him  by  his  regimental  fword,  which  he 
had  imprudently  put  on.  *  Who  are  you?*  fays  Frederick  to  him, 
‘  Sire,*  replies  the  young  man  recovering  from  his  fright,  ^  I  am  an 
officer;  but  l  am  walking  here  incognito,'  The  king  laughed,  and 
faid,  *  Well,  well,  take  care  the  king  does  not  fee  you  !*  and  went  oa.’ 

The  following  ftoiy  may  vouch  for  his  perfeverance  and  rc 
fofution: 

*  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  fometimes  flept  longer  than  he 
intended ;  a  circum  (lance  which  put  him  greatly  out  of  humour ;  and 
he  ordered  his  valets-de-chambre  to  awaken  him  at  four  o’clock, 
and  even  to  force  him  to  get  up,  in  fpite  of  whatever  he  might  fay 
in  the  morning,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  fuch  an  order.  A  fer- 
vant,  who  had  lived  but  a  foort  time  with  him,  entering  his  chamber 
one  morning  to  fulfil  this  command,  the  king* faid  to  him,  *  I^t  me 
llecp  a  little  longer,  I  am  fo  tired Your  majefty  commanded  me 

to  come  early.* - *  Only  a  quarter  of. an  hour  longer.* - *  Not  a 

minute,* fire;  it  is  four  o’clock,  and  you  muft.gct  up.?— *  Good!* 
fayt  the  king,  riling ;  *^you  are^a  fine  fellow;  this  is  the  way  in  which 
I  like  to  fee  men  do  their  duty.* 

The*ciirio(ity  of  man  is,  never  fo  much  excited  whe/i  he 
cpntemplateiUhc  daft  aftioiis'of  dying  heroes.  At  this  feafon 
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deep  and  lafting  impreflion.  The  author,  therefore,  could  not 
be  too  minute  in  this  part  of  his  relation  ;  and  wc  cenfefs  ouf- 
felves  indebted  to  him  for  the  pleafing  and  affecting  picture  he  has 
drawn  of  the  parting  moments  of  this  extraordinary  prince*  As 
mere  worldly  motives  and  interefts  generally  lofe  their  dominioa 
over  us  at  this  period,  the  native  difpofitiou  will  often  manifeft 
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itfelf ;  and  if  a  love  of  oftentatioii  Itill  maintains 
our  minds,  it  is  an  oftentation  built  on  view's  of 
and  is  gratified,  for  the  moft  part,  by  making 
and  folemn  ftiew  of  virtue  to  ferve 
will  extract  a  part  of  this  account : 

‘  At  length  his  diforder  terminated  in  a  dropfy,  and  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  lie  in  bed.  He  remained  day  and  night  in  an  arm¬ 
chair  with  fprings,  which  could  be  moved  at  pleafiire.  By  degrees 
his  fwelled,  and  became  fo  llift*  that  he  could  no  longer  i\ir  them. ' 
The  iwelling  continued  to  mount.  His  appetite  was  good,  but  his 
fleepwas  irregular.  Sometimes  he  llept  in  eating  and  drinking  j 
and  one  day,  haying  called  his  footman  to  give  him  a  glafs  of  water,, 
he  lifted  him  up  with  his  left  arm  to  place  him  in  a  proper  attitude 
to  carry  the  glafs  to  his  mouth  ;  but  at  the  moment  when  his  lips 
were  approaching  it,  the  king  fell  afleep,  and  the  fervant,  who  was 
afraid  of  replacing  him  in  his  chair,  iupported  him  in  this  manner 
during  two  hours,  when  he  at  length  awakened,  and  alked  whether, 
he  had  flept  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

‘  Nearly  a  month  preceding  his  death,  the  fwclling  in  his  feeti 
giving  him  violent  pain,  he  fent  for  the  furgeon,  and» ordered  him 
to  make  an  incifion  in  his  legs,  thinking  thus  to  alleviate  the  pain. 
This  the  furgeon  refufed,  apprehending  that  the  operation  would 
hallen  the  king’s  death.  Nature,  however,  feconded  the  wifljes  of 
the  patient;  his  right  leg  opened,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  great 
quantity  of  matter.  This  afforded  the  king  great  eafe,  and  gave 
fomc  hopes  to  thofe  who  interelled  themfelves  in  his  health  ;  but  the 
phyficians  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and  now  concluded  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  refource.  In  fadl,  his  weaknefs  became  excelSve^' 
and  the  king,  who  till  now  had  always  enjoyed  a  very  great  app^ 
tile,-  entirely  loft  it.  . 

\Hc  remained  three  weeks  in  this  condition,  during  which  time 

tranfaded'  (as  we  have  obferved)  his  affairs,  as  if  in  the  enjoy-., 
toent  of  perfect  health.  Some  days  before  his  death  he  dictated  to 
m  aides-de-camp  the  plan  of  the  cxercifes  at  the  reviews  in  .i^Ielia, 

Ind  entered  into  all  the  details  of  the  movements  and  choice  of 
tpjind.  He  ftill  employed  himfelf  with  General  D’Anhalt'in  new 
lilitary  arrangements,^  the  raifing  of  fome  free  battalions,  and  -ie- 
eril  stairs  of  the  fame  nature.  He  didated  to  his  minifter  Hertz- 
his  intentions  refpeding  foreign  affairs,  and  fettled  with  the 
Unifiers  de  Hoym,  D^Werder,  and  the  privy-counfellot  Schuia  of 
oiAerania,  new  plans  for  tlearing  out  lands,  improveftients,, 
^aaofadurcs.  He  intended  to  build  feveral  new  villaees,  and  was 
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in  cxpeflation  of  three  Hundred  Spanl(h  fheep  for.  which  he  had  fcnt 
to  improve  the  breed  in  his  dominions.  jSome  days  before  he  diel 
thefe  fl\ecp  were  to  arrive. at  Potzdam,  and  he  looked  for  them  with 
impatience,  ordering Tome  of  them  to  be  brought  to  him  at  Sans-Soucij 
where,  as  he  exprefl'ed  himfelf,  *  he  would  receive  tiieir  vilit/  The 
t^th  of  Auguft,  the  day  before  .his  death,  he  gave  orders  for  the  gar- 
rifon  of  Potzdam  to  cxercife.out  of  the  town.  ^ 

*  On  the  1 6th  he  was  fo  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  purfue  his  ordi. 
nary  occupations.  From  the  morning  his  throat  ‘began  to  rattle 
violently,  and  his  attendanu  expeded  every  in  (lane  to  fee  himre.* 
fign  his  breath.j  He  was  in«.'this  condition  when  hia  three  cabiaet 
fecretaries  prefented  themfelves .  to»  tranfad  bufinefs  .with  him;  On 
i^ng  them,  the  habit  of  his  duties,  and  the  delire  of  fulfillinjj  them 


leenied  to  iHmulate  his  endeavours  to  colled  ad  his  remaining  force 
and  he  made  a  fign  to  them  to  wait,  as  if  it  had  been  his  intention 
icon  to  call  them.  This  effort  was  the  laff ;  for  Ke  fdon  after  fell 
Into  a  ftate  of  ftupor.  At  ten.  General  Rodhich  came  to  alk  for  the 
word  I  but  the  king  remained  in  this  fituation  till  the  evening,  about 
which  time*Engel,  furgeon  major  of  the  firff  battalion  of  guards, 
touched  his.  legs,  which  were  cold  up  to  the  knees.  During  thil 
operation  he  heaved* a  figh,  and  put  his  .finger  to  his  mouth.  The 
perfons  who  were  accullomed  to  ferve  him  comprehended  that  he 
wanted  fome  fennel  water,  which  he  generally  drank  of  when  he 
found  himfelf  weak.  It  was  prefented  to  him,  *  and  he  tremblingly 
advanced  both  his  hands  and  took. the  glafs.  Engel  having  retired 
behind  the  king  towards  the  door  of  the  antichamher,  the  kino^  a&ed 
in  a  broken  voice,  *  What  docs  Engel  think  of  my  legs  V  -.They  an/, 
fwered  that  he  had  found  them  as  before.  At  this  reply  the  king 
Ihook  his  head,  as  if  to  fay  that  it  was  all  over,  and  at  the  fame  time 
muttered  a  few  words  which  nobody  could  comprehend.  Some  mo- 
xnunts  after  he  alked  what  o’clock  it  was ;  and,  on  being  anfwered 
that  it  was  nine,  lie  faid,  ‘  Well  then,  I  am  going' to  red !’  His 
vmce  ^d  his  refpiration  became  gradually  more  feeble,  as  it  ufiially, 
happens  in  th^/cniunt  Philippi ;  and  on  Thurfday  the  17th  of  Auguft, 
nineteen  minutes  after  two  in  the  morning,  his  head  fell  on  th^ 
ftomach  of  M.  Stripy,  his  fervant,  and  he  thus  gave  up  his  laft 
breath,  without  any  convulfion  or  other  fymptom  of  pain. 

‘  When  this  great  prince  expired  he  had  no  perfon  near  him  but 
Neuman  and  Schaening,  two  huflars  of  his  chamber,  and  a  few  fer- 
varm'.  In-^the  antfehamber  were  the  Baron  de  Hertzberg,  his  ca¬ 
binet  minifter,  lieutenant-general  Goertz,  and  the  grand  equerryi 
Count  Schwerin.  During  his  whole  illnefs  no  phyfiaan  ever  fat  up 
with  him ;  two  fervants  only  pafled  the  night  in  hiS  chamber,  whom 
he  ueated  with  the  grcateli  gentienefs,  was  afraid  of  fatiguing  themi 
and  never  fuffered  tlie  flighteft  expreffion  of  peeviftinefs  or  impatieiicf 
to  efcape  himj  „  oppfeflion  incommoded  him,  ‘he  called  the 

fervant  who  was”  near  him  with  a  low  voice,  for  Tear  of  awakening  the 
peHbhs  in  the  next  roomj  and  begged  hisntoVaife  his  head  a 
title/ 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  from  tKe  fele£tion  we  have  made  of  the  moft  impor¬ 
tant  and  charaftcrifing  particulars  of  thefe  voluuies,  the  reader 
will  be  able  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  qualities  and, merits 
of  this  great  prince.  Much  ufeful  and  interelling  matter,  howr 
ever,  we  leave  behind  us ;  and  we  can  particularly  recommend 
thofe  parts  which  contain  a  developemeilt  of  the  principles  and 
arrangement  of  Frederick’s  adminiftration  during  thofe  intervals 
of  peace  he  fo  profitably  employed. 

Of  the  tranllator  we  can  fay  but  little  in  commendation’;  his 
great  inequality  of  ftyle  makes  it  impoflible  either  to  praife  or. 
condemn,  without  a  fort  of  compunftion.  We  find  in  it  ihdlt 
of  the  charadters  of  good  and  bad  writing ;  and  thefe  oppofitc 
qualities  arc  fo  curioufly  intermixed^  that  we  can  hardly  fingle 
out  a  paflage  that  merits /entire' approbation  or  unqualified  cen- 
furci  •  If  any  general  diftindlion  can  be  made,  it  fhould  be  per¬ 
haps  in  favour  of  the  nierely  narrative  over  the  deferiptive  and 
fentimental  parts ‘of  the  work.  Upon  the  vdiole,  there  is  fome- 
thing  callous  and  inanimate  in  his  ftyle ;  and  if  he  ftruggle  to 
raife  and  enliven  it,  its  gaiety  refembles  the  fuppoixtitious  fmiles. 
of  a  fafhionabic  coquet,  unimprefted  by  genuine  feeling,  and. 
un’infpired  by  native  vivacity.  In  a  word,  there  is  fo  mortifying 
an  indifference  in  the  execution  of  the  whole  work,  that  it  holds 
forth  a  ferviceable,  though  difficult,  lelibn  to  critics,  fince  here 
they  are  required*  to  commend  without  worth,  and  to  cenfurc 

I  out  feverity.  Thofe  faults  of  the  tranflation  which  are  fla- 
tand  unpardonable,  occur  fo  feldom  that  we  cannot  inflict 
rthem  the  degree  of  chaftifemenf  due  to  habitual  vices;,  and 
:  which  in  themfelves  are  lefs  atrocious,  deferve  cenfure  011 
unt  of  their  prevalence.  To  fpeak  generally,  the  language/ 
ftitute  of  fpirit,  precifion,  and  delicacy,  while  the  utmoft 
ur  is  betrayed  by  the  tranflator  to  infufe  into  it  a  portion  of 
ance  and  dignity  much  above  his  genius  to  obtain.  This  . 
5gle  after  fomething  beyond  his  capacity  to  reach,  often  im- 
5  to  his  ftyle  a  prepofteroiis  air  of  clownifh  imitation;  and 
i^ity  impofes’  on  him  obfctirity  for  fplendour,  inaccuracy 
iafe,  incumbrance  for  dignity,  and  affettation  for  grace.  We 
pr^uce  fome  few  fpeclm'ens,  and  let  the  reader  judge  for 
felf; 

age  6,  preface,  ‘  Freely  to  can vafs  events,  of  which  the 
ites  are  recent,  at  once  befpeaks  a  want  of  policy,  and  the  ig-  * 
France  of  danger.  Better  is  it  to  wait  till  the  ravages  of  time  •• 
tall  have  annihilated  the  pride  which  is  perpetually  too  vul-  . 
arable,  and  the  captious  vanity  which  it  is  fo  difficult  to  avoid  . 
^fending.  And  where,  likewife,  is  the  poffibility 'of  deferib- 
ig  die  whole  fcencry,  whilft  a  part  of  it  continued  hidden  by 
I  impenetrable  curtain  ?  Nor  is  this  all :  it  appears  indil- 

-  ‘  penfably 
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*  pcnfably  requifite  to  prolong  the  completion  of  fo  arduous  a 
‘  tafk  until  the  fcyons  which  Frederick  the  Second  has  planted 
‘  in  the  particular  conftitution  of  his  own  ftates.fhall  have  pro* 
‘  duced  their  fruits ;  and  until  the  links  which  he  has  added  to 

*  the  chain  which  forms  the  more  extended  conftitution  of  Eu. 

*  rope,  Iball  have  been  either  confolidated  or  broken.  Then 


*  only  can  caufes  be  afeertained  by  their  cfTefb ;  and  then  only 

*  muft  the  hiftoriah  hope  juftly  to  appreciate  the  charaefer  of  the 
‘  hero  wh  4n  he  ohoofes  K)r  the  fubieift  of  hie  inveftieation.  It 


‘  hero  wh  4n  he  ohoofes  for  the  fubjeift  of  hie  inveftigation.  It 

*  is  at  this  period  alone  that  he,  can  indulge  the  idea  of  difeo- 

*  Terihg  (what  the  true  portraitures  of  even  the  moft  diftin- 
^  guilhed  chara<9:ers  will  prtfeiit^  abilities  and  virtues,  which  it 

*  is  as  fair  to  covet  as  it  is  laudable  to  imitate  their  advantageous 

*  a£livity;  and  errors  and  vices  which,  howfoever  they  may 
‘'have  dazzled,  are  always  to  be  condemned,  detefted,  and 
‘‘avoided/  P.  7,  preface,  ‘  And  yet  perhaps  fome  benefits  may 
‘  arife  from  that  particular  anticipation  which,  not  lingering  for 
‘  the  approach  of  any  future  era,  at  once  enters  upon  a  feries  of 

*  details  refpe£ling  the  life  and  chara£ler  of  this  extraordinary 
‘  monarch.  The  obje£l  of  the  author  is  to  colleft  into  one  mals 
‘  all  the  intereftin^  anecdotes  which  it  is  poflible  to  interweave . 
‘  with  a  biograpnical .  relation  of-  fuch  peculiar  importance/ 
P.  preface,  ‘  On  no  occafion  has  he  ventured  to  introduce 
‘  his  own  opinion  without  the  utmoft  confeiouTners  that  he  is  not 
‘  exempt  from  fallibility.  Could  he  prefume  at  all,  it  muftbc 
‘  upon  the  fearlefs  freedom  with  which  he  developes  a  multitude 

of  circumftancef,  to  preferve  them  in  the  light  in  which  they* 
‘  ftruck  him  at  the  firft  glance,  and  where  they  ftill  continue  to 
‘  attraft  his  obfervatiqn.  Such  is'  the  privilege  and  fuch  the 
‘  duty  of  an  impartial  writer ;  and,  notwithftanding  that,  upon 
‘  this  ground  he  may*  be  led  into  miftakes,  it  is  even  more 
‘  than  probable  that  he  will  remain  guiltlefs  of  a  voluntary  falfe-* 
‘  hood.’ '  P.  24,  ift  vol.  ‘  TThe  choice  fpirits  of  Reinfbcrgal- 
‘  rwdy  figured  to  themfelves  a  delicious  life  flowing  with  abun- 
‘  dance;  they  beheld  nothing  in  future  but  days  interwoven  with 
‘  gold  and  flowers.’  P.  127,  ift  vol.  ‘  Genuine  philofophy* 
‘  contemns  thefe  idle  reafonings  which  policy  adopts  unfortu- 
‘  nitcly.’  •  P.  30,  r*  Vol.  ‘  Many  years"  peace  "were  wanting/, 
P.226,  ift  vol.  ‘  To  a  contention  againft  which  it  was  equal 
‘  in  all  refpefts.’  P.  230,  ift  vol.  ‘  by  the  attraftive  motives 
‘  of  their  own  interefts.’  P.  243,  ift  vol.  ‘  In  this  manntf 

*  had  Pitt  enchained  the  nation  to  his  counfels,  and  fortune  to  his 
‘  adminiftration.’  P.  l6b,  2d  vol.  ‘  We  are  now  upon  the  point 
‘  of  viewing  him>  amidft  the  tranquillity  of  private  life,  ardentif 
‘  advancing  in  the  career  of  the  fciences  aiid  arts,  and  cultivating 
‘them  equally  with  fuccefs ;  thus  adding  the  wreathes  of 
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•  to  the  trlumpbant  laurels  of  Bellona.’  P.  274,  2d  vd.  *  He 
(  has  more ;  he  po^Tefles  the  love  and  admiration  of  every  thing 
I  breathing  in  his  country^  and  of  all  ftrangers  Who  have  heard 

♦  the  narrative  of  his  virtues.*  P.  Vjo,  2d  vd.  ‘  The  men  pay 
‘  litde  attention  to  drefs,  and  the  women,  who  have  the  art  of 
‘  giving  an  elegant  turn  to  the  moft  fimple  ftuffs,  catch  the  true 
‘  point  of  adjuftment  to  fet  off  .their  charms,  without  fmother> 

‘  ing  or  deftroying  them.’  P.  276,  2d  vol.  ‘  Germany  trem- 
‘  bled  for  his  days,  at  the  approach  of  death,  and  has  bellowed 
‘  dje  tribute  of  unfeigned  tears  upon  his  tomb;*  The  author 
feefflt  exceedingly  attached  to  the  word  charm,  and  frequently' 
makes  but  an  indifferent  ufe  of  it ;  as,  *  The  charm  of  good 

‘  works’—*  The  charms  of  application’— and  fuch  like.  The 
following  are  peculiar  phrafes :  *  Endearing  frequency’ — *  ap- 
‘  plied  his  purfuits’ — *  nearly  aimed  a  firing’ — *  during  the  arts 
‘  of  peace.* 

It  appears  as  if  the  tranflator  were  determined  never  fo  far  to 
orget  himfelf  as  to  merit  entire  praife ;  and  if  ever  a  good  paf- 
'age  occur,  he  is  fure  to  disfigure  it  by  the  obtrufion  of  fomc 
laproper  term.  Take  the  following  period  for  inftance: 

‘  The  year  1756  is  celebrated,  in  the  annals  of  Pruflia,  by  the 
ommeDCement  of  a  war  in  which  a  hoft  of  enemies,  leagued  toge-  - 
er  againft  her,  occafioned  her  j^wer  to  totter  even  to  its  founda- 
as ;  yet,  notwithftanding  the  violence  of  the  fhock,  Ihe  arofe,  at 
!  eimiration  of  feven  years,  all  marked  inctjfantly  by  toils  and 
—tides,  entirely  covered  with  the  brilliancy  of  national  charafier  and 
ftaowB.’  -•  —  ■ 

■  Sometimes  there  runs  a  vein  of  fine  language  for  a  confider- 
Bile  length ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  always  a  mafs  of  much 
nmeaning  verbeage,  indufirioully  accumulated  round  it  j  as  in 
■Is'paflage:^ 

I  *  It  is  alfo  to  Frederick  that  we  owe.  In  fome  meafure,  the  happy 
vgreis  of  information  in  the  prefent  age.  Philofophy,  too  fre- 
Bentlv  conftrained  to  firuggle  in  obfeurity,  has  at  length  promul- 
■ted  her  beneficent  opinions  from  a  throne,  and  given  to  the  world  ^ 
viDterefiing  example  of  the  moil  brilliant  and  moil  glorious  reign. 

>  Be  have  experienced  tliat  certain  opinions,  on  which  it  long  feemed 
l^^eroas  to  touch,  though  they  conllituted  the  wretchedneis  of  the 
race,  might  be  made  to  bend  under  the  apolication  of  fimple 
^  natural  means ;  the  feeptre  of  fanaricifm  is  broken  without  effort 
■  countries, on  which  it  prefled-the  heavieil  during  the  courfe  of 
centuries ;  and  whole  nations  have  ihaken  off  at  lead  the  mod  ' 
of  their  fetters. 

ly ■  Frederick’s  effofts  to  bedow  on  his  people  the  bleding  of  a  ju- 
igKudcnce  didlated  by  humanity  and  reafon,  have  conveyed  their 
laVPX  influence  even  to  ibuthern  climes.  On  all  fides  mankind  are 
toRic,  REV.  VOL.  XIV.  OCT.  1789.  ^  ardently 
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ardently  employed  in  reformin|^  codes^  odious  laws^  and  barbarcitj 
conditutions ;  the  torture  has  difappeared  from  erery  tribunal,  blood 
flows  lefs  upon  the  fcaifold.  and  in  fome  countries  it  has  ceafed  to 
flow.  To  correft  and  to  amend  are  more  the  objefts  of  refcarch,  than 
puniihmcnt  and  vengeance.  The  value  of  men  is  better  underllood, 
and  governments,  deling  that  humiCation  and  a  total  negle^  en¬ 
gender  the  greateft  part  of  erimes,  pay  more  attention  to  the  educa. 
lion,  the  fubfiftcnce,  and  welfare,  of  the  citizens.  Thefe  efforts, 
indeed,  have  not  yet  produced  the  happy  revolution  to  be  expefted 
from  them,  but  they  have  fet  the  mind  afloat.  Juflice,  redhtude, 
and  truth,  are  the  pbjefts  of  general  refearch ;  ^and,  by  dint  of  feel, 
ing,  there  is  every  rcaibn  to  believe  they  will  be  at  length  dif- 
covered.* 


We  (hall  now  difmifs  both  the  writer  and  tranflator,  with  con- 
fefling  ourfelves  among  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  under  ob- 
ligations  to  them  for  much  entertainment. 

After  all,  if  it  be  thought  that  our  criticifih  is  too  long,  and 
that  the  volumes  were  unworthy  of  the  pains  we  have  bellowed 
upon  them,  we  have  a  ready  anfwer ;  let  fuch  objedlors  be  re¬ 
minded  of  the  fpirit  and  dclign  of  this  monthly  publication, 
which  does  not  proceed  upon  the  fanguine  idea  of  correfting  the 
author  whofe  works  arc  under  review,  but  that  of  holding  oat 
lefTons  of  caution,  and  objeds  of  imitation,  to  others.  We  con- 
fidcr  it  as  a  hopelcfs  attempt  to  conquer  the  obduracy  of  literaiy 
pride,  and  are  far  from  imagining  ourfelves  able  to  oppofe  the 
iuggeftions  of  felf*conceit,  the  compliments  of  profane  judges, 
and  the  flattery  of  miftaken  friends ;  but  we  are  comforted  in  the 
hope  of  prevailing  fo  far  by  confiftency  and  perfeverance  io 
our  criticifms  as  to  purify  and  pr’eferve  the  public  tafte;  an(l 
by  expofing  to  each  the  errors  of  his  neighbours,  to  protc4 
him  from  the  contagion  of  thole  defedis  which  an  high  notionot 
his  own  talents  might  render  him  too  infatuated  to  perceive 
himfclf,  and,  if  perceived, .  too  proud  to  acknowledge. 


Art^  VII.  An  Effuy  on  Phlogifton  and  the  Conjiitution  of  Aa 
A  New  Edition^  By  R-  Kirwan^  Efq,>  To  which  are  qUl 
Notes  exhibiting  and  defending  the  Antiphlogijiic  Theory y  onda 
nexed  to  the  French  Edition  of  this  Woo'.k  by  Meffirs.  de  Alorm 
L^i fiery  de  la  Rlace^  Alonge^  i  Bertbollety  and  de  Foum^ 
.  Tranjlated  into  Engliflj.^  Wuh  additional’ Remarks  and 
by  the  Author.  8 vo«  5s.  boards.  Johnfon.  London.. 

)  [  From  a  Correfpondent*  ]  ‘ 


COME  time  has  elapfed  fince  our  revieV^^  of  the  firft  eJIv 

^  of  this  work  5  during  which  period  theoretical  chemiftryk 

been  materially  improved.  A  change  of  time  will  not  n 
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commonly  produce  a  change  of  fentiment  j  and  though  we  ori- 
rrinally  efpoufed  the  phlogiflic  doftrine,  and,  on  that  account 
jjcrhaps,  may  find  it  fomewhat  difficult  to  divorce  ourfelves  en¬ 
tirely^  from^  fo  old  and  fo  habitual  a  favourite,  yet  we  will  not 
be  fo  uncandid  as  not  to  confefs  that,  from  an  impartial  furycy 
of  what  has  been  advanced  by  fubfequent  authors,  we  feel  the 
panegyric  warmth  of  our  former  opinion  cooled  down  to  a 
more  moderate  temperature. 

The  novelty  of  a  fyftematic  treatife  on  phlogifton  by  fo  great 
acharadter  as  Mr.  Kirwan,  feemed  at  firft  to  attraft  general  at¬ 
tention,  if  not  general  admiration.  The  antiphlogiftians  in  con- 
fequence,  finding  themfelves  likely  to  fink  in  public  eftimation, 
felt  themfelves  called  upon  to  meet  their  formidable  antagonift 
in  the  open  field  of  controverfy.  This  gave  birth  to  the  notes 
of  Melirs.  Lavoifier,  Morveau,  Berthollet,  de  la  Place,  Monge, 
Fourcroy,  &c.  which  were  annexed  to  the  French  edition  of 
Mr.  Kirwan's  Efiay.  This  work,  together  with  the  French  an¬ 
notations,  now  tranflated  into  Englifh,  with  about  feventeen  pages 
of  additional  remarks  and  replies  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  conftitute  the 
whole  publication  now  under  confideration.  Having  thus  before 
us  a  full  and  comprehenfive  view  of  this  great  philofophical  con¬ 
troverfy,  we  (hall  proceed  to  examine  what  fort  of  progrefs 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  or  by  his  opponents,  in  defence 
and  cftablifhment  of  their  refpedlive  theories. 

An  ingenious  difplay  of  numerous  fadls  and  phenomena  is  not 
wanting,  on  both  fides,  to  fupport  their  different  dodlrines ;  but 
fo  long  as  thefe  can,  with  equal  plaufibility,  be  explained  in 
conformity  to  the  tenets  of  both  parties,  how  can  the  truth  of 
either  theory  be  decifively  afeertained  ?  Mere  affertions  and  rc- 
aflerdonsin  vindication  of  favourite  hypothefes,  founded  on  the 
ame  identical  phenomena,  avail  but  little  in  deciding  fo  very 
uce  and  important  a  difpute,  until  fuch  phenomena  are  ftriftly 
up  to  their  original  caufes ;  which  can  hardly  be  done 
vithout  calling  in  mathematical  afliftance.  ‘  At  fome  future 
time,*  fays  the  great  founder  and  fupporter  of  the  antiphlo- 
jiftk  theor)»,  ‘  the  precifion  of  our  data  may  perhaps  be  car¬ 
ried  to  that  degree,  that  the  geometer  may  calculate  in  his  clofet 
the  phenomena  of  particular  chemical  combinations  in  the  fame 


manner  that  he  now  computes  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  views,*  continues  •  he,  ‘  which  M.  de  la  Place 
entertains  refpelfting  this  objed,  and  the  experiments  we  have 
projected  according  to  his  ideas,  to  exprefs  by  numbers  the 
forces  of  affinity  between  different  bodies,  give  us  reafon  al¬ 
ready  to  confider  this  as  a  hope  not  entirely  chimerical.* 
Injuftice  to  the  French  academicians,  we  muft  acknowledge 
notwithftanding  their  arguments  are,  in  fomc  inftahccs, 

T  2  fuperficial, 
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fupcrficial,  and  in  others  even  erroneous^  yet,  for  the  moft  pirf, 
they  difeover  more  connection,  and  Icfs  embarraflrtient,  in  their 
mode  of  rcafoiiing  than  is  generally  exhibited  by  their  phlogiftic 
opponent. 

Mf.  YL\x^2x\^  AdiiiionQl  Remarks  and  Replies  to  his  annota^ 
tors  are  very  laconic,  and  contain  little  or  nothing  important 
or  novel,  either  in  point  of  argument  or  matter.  Perhaps  the 
moft  that  the  philofophical  reader  will  learn  from  the  perufij  of 
them  is,  that  he  ftill  terucioufly  perfifts  in  his  former  fenti- 
ments.-i 

^ '  It  would  be  going  beyond  our  ufual  limits  to  trace  thefe  phi¬ 
lofophical  difputants  ftep  by  ftep  in  their  different  arguments 
and  replies.  We  fliall  therefore  only  point  out  thofe  leading 
principles  on  which  their  oppofitc  doftrines  feem  principally  to 
reft. 

'rhe  phlogiftians  fuppofe  that  the  folid  matter  of  light  inflam¬ 
mable  air  is  one  of  the  conftituent  principles  of  metals;  and 
when  the  ftcam  of  water  is  pafled  over  red-hot  iron,  that  its  in- 
fiammable  principle,  or  phlogifton,  is  expelled  In  an  aerial  ftatc 
by  the  water,  which  unites  to  the  metallic  bafis. 

'The  antiphlogiftians,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
inffammable  air  comes  from  the  water  in  the  above  procefs,  while 
Its  other  principle,  the  concrete  matter  of  dephlogifticated  air 
(oxlgcne),  unites  to  the  metal. 

I'hus  they  fuppofe  that  iron  has  greater  attraClion  to  oxigene 
than  the  matter  of  light  inflammable  air  (hydrogene)  has  to  that 
principle. 

In  order  to  invalidate  this  hypothefis  of  the  antiphlogiftians 
Mr.  Kirwan  adduces  the  following  experiment,'  which  he  thinks 
incompatible  with  their  doctrine;  ‘  Dr.  Prieftley,’ (ays  he,  ‘  by 

*  the  help  of  a  burning-glafs,  heated  a  bit  of  iron  in  dephlo- 

*  gifticated  air  extracted  from  precipitate  Perfe^^  and  prefently 
‘  perceived  the  air  to  be  diminifhed,  and  viiibly  abforbed  by  the 

*  iron,  which  was  converted  into. a  flag,  and  gained  a  weight 
^  very  nearly  correfpohding  to  that  of  the  air  which  was  abforbed; 
«  but  when  he  afterwards  heated  this  flag  in  inflammable  air,  the 
<  inflammable  air  alfo  difappeared  ;  a  conflderable  quantity  ot 

*  water  was  produced,  the  iron  recovered,  its  metallic  ftatc,  and 
'  *  loit  a  wxight  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  water  it  had  given 

‘  out.  In  the  frft  experiment  the  phlogifton  of  the  iron 
united  to  the  dephlogifticated  air,  and  formed  water,  which  the 
^  iron  abforbed,  became  a  flag,  and  muft  thereby  have  gainri 

*  the  weight  of  the  dephlogifticated  air.  In  the  fecond  expen- 
^  meat,  the  water  was  expaled  and  converted  into  vapour,  while 
‘  the  iriflammable  air  was  abforbed,  and  the  iron  thereby  reftored 
^  to  its  original  flate  and  weight.’  ‘In  the  antiphlogiftic  bypp' 

-  t  tilths 
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*  thcCs,  it  muft  be  faid)  that  in  the  firft  experiment  the  pure 
‘  air  united  to  the  iron  and  formed  a  flag ;  but  in  the  fecond, 

‘  the  dcphlogifticatcd  air  quitted  the  iron,  united  to. the  inflam^ 

‘  mable  air,  and  formed  water ^  but  this  contracliifts  Mr.  La- 
‘  voifier’s  table,  where  pure  air  is  reprefented  as  having  a 

‘  llronger  affinity  to  iron,  than  to  inflammable  air  \  nor  can  ^ 

*  heat  be  faid  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  cxpulfion  of  pure  air  fron\ 

‘  iron,  and  its  reunion  to  inflammable  -air,  fince  this  cxpulfion 

*  takes  place  in  the  very  circumftance  in  which  water  is  faid  to 
<  be  dccompofed  by  the  cxpulfion  of  the  oxigenous  principle 
^  from  inflammable  air,  and  the  union  of  the  oxigenous  ^rin#* 

‘  ciple  to  iron.* 

Does  not  this  mode  of  rcafoning,  we  would  prefume  to  afle, 
argue  more  againft  the  phlogifticthan  the  antiphlogiftic  do<^rine, 
notwithftanding  Mr.  Kirwan  attempts  to  obviate  it  ? 

‘  If  it  be  replied,*  continues  he,  ^  that  we  alfo  aflert  that 

*  water  is  expelled  from  iron  by  inflammable  air,  in  r  the  very 
‘  circumftance,  in  which  we  before  afTcrted,  that  inflammable 
^  air  was  expelled  from  it  by  water,  I  (hall  anfwer  that  the  cir- 
‘  oumftances  are  not  the  lame ;  when  water  expels  inflam- 

*  mable  air  from  iron,  the  water  contains  much  more  fpccific 

*  heat  than  either  iron  or  its  phlogifton,  and  the  phlogifton  has 

*  room  to  efcape  in  the  form  of  inflammable  air  ;  but  when  in- 
‘  flammable  air  expels  water  from  iron,  the  inflammable  air  is 
‘  confined,  and  having  an  equal  aflinity  to  iron,  and  more  fpe- 
‘  cific  heat  than  the  condenfed  water,  and*  prefling  upon  the 
‘  iron  with  coiiiidefable  fofeeT^by  reafon  of  its  heat  and  con- 
‘  finement,  it  gives  out  its  heat  to  the  water,  which  is  imme- 
>  diately  converted  into  vapour,  and  condenfed  on  the  fides  of 

*  the  glafs.  In  the  antiphlogiftic  hypothefis  this  reafon  will  not 
‘  apply,  becaufe,  according  to  it,  the  oxigenous  principle  has 
‘  ajftrong  affinity  to  iron,  and  the  inflammable  air  none  at  all ;  fo 
‘  that  there  is  no  fubftance  at  all  that  tends  to  expel  the  former ; 
•.and  the  communication  of  fpecllic  heat  to  the  oxigenous  prin- 

*  ciple  (hould  rather  impede  than  promote  its  union  w’ith  the 

*  inflammable,  fince  this  heat  muft  be  given  out  before  that 

*  union  can  t^e  place/  We  beg  leave  to  difagree  with  Mr. 
Kirwan  in  the  foregoing  explanation.  After  confidering  the 
fubied  attentively,  wc  think  it  incompatible  with  true  and  found 
philofophy,  and  doubt  not  but  that  the  intelligent  and  attentive 
chemift  will  readily  fee  the  fallacy  of  it. 

M.  dc  Fourcroy,  who  is  the  author  of  the  note  on  Mr.  Kir- 

wan*s  fedlion  on  calcination,  makes  the  following  reply : 

•  • 

*  Firfl/  fays  he,  ^  it  if  evident  that  the  iron  muft  have  increafed 

'^^yy  accurately  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  vital  air  fixed  in  its 

cjcidaiion.  Secondly,  The  hydrogenous  gas  abforbed  a  part  of  this 

T  3  oxigene. 
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oxigcnc,  with  which  it  formed  the  water  obtained  by  Dr.  PricAley. 
Thirdly,  The  iron  did  not  recover  its  perfeft  metallic  ftate,  nor  re! 
fume  its  original  weight  But  how,  faj  s  Mr.  Kirwan,  could  the  in. 
flammable  gas  reduce  the  iron,  or  deprive  it  of  oxigene,  when,  on 
the  contrary,  according  to  Mr.  Lavoifier's  table  of  affinities,  iron 
has  a  ftronger  affinity  with  oxigene  than  the  bafe  of  inflammable 
gas  has,  and  becaufe  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  greater  affinity  that  it  dc. 
compofes  water.  If  this,  which  at  firft  appears  to  be  a  very  ftrong 
objection,  (houldy  when  attentively  examined,  become  a  new  proof 
in'eonErmation  of  the  dodlrinc  we  fupport,  it  w'ill  not,  I  think,  be 
poffible  to  deny  all  the  advantages  of  this  do^inc  over  thofe  which 
preceded  it.  Now  the  queltion  before  us  is  exadlly  in  this  fituation, 
as  r  ftiall  proceed  to  (hew. 

*  It  is  very  true  that  iron  dccompofcs  water  by  virtue  of  its  affinity 
for  oxigene,  which  is  greater  than  that  which  unites  it  to  hydro¬ 
gene  ;  but  it  is^ot  Icfs  true  that  this  affinity  has  a  limit :  in  fadl,  iron 
in  contaft  with  water  itfclf,  at  the  highell  temperature,  is  never 
oxided  further  than  to  become  black  ;  it  docs  not  deprive  the  liquid 
of  more  oxigene  than  is  required  to  convert  it  into  fpccular  Iron 
ore,  which  is  black,  brilliant,  brittle,  fufible,  cryftallizable,  or  mar¬ 
tial  clhiops,  when  it  is  reduced  to  powder.  As  long  as  this  oxide  is 
in  contaft  with  water  only,  and  has  no  communication  either  wiili 
air  or  acids,  or  other  metallic  oxides,  it  remains  conflantly  in  this 
flatc ;  and  it  is  known  that  it  is  not  faturated  with  oxigene,  becaufc 
it  then  contains  no  more  than  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty  pounds 
per  quintal,  whereas  by  other  procelfes  it  can  abforb  a  much  greater 
quantity.  It  is  this  point'cf  oxidation  of  iron  by  water  which  wc 
call  the  limit  of  the  affinity  of  this  metal  for  oxigene,*  with  relation 
to  the  adherence  of  the  latter  to  hydrogene.  Now  iron  takes  oxigene 
frbm  hydrogenc  only  to  this  degree,  and  then  its  force  of  affinity  for 
oxigene  yields  to  that  which  keeps  the  hydrogene  and  oxigene  united, 
and -the  iron  no  longer  dccompoles  the  water ;  hence  it  is,  that  when 
the  internal  part  of  the  gun -barrel  through  which  water  has  been 
paffed,  is  converted,  tp  a  certain  thicknefs,  into  black  oxide,  the 
\\  ater  fuffers  no  further  alteration  ;  for  this  reafon  likewife  it  is  that, 
in  the  preparation  of  the  martial  ethiops  of  Leniery,  if  care  be  taken 
to  keep  the  iron  and  the  water  from  the  contaft  of  air,  the  metal 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  fluid; 
it  is  for  this  reafon;  laftly,  that  this  black  oxide  or  martial  ethiops 
is  diffolvcd  in  the  fulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  almoft  without  effer* 
vcfccncc,  and  without  affording  hydrogenous  gas.  It  will  be  no  leli; 
cafy  from  this  primitive  explanation,  to  fay  why  hydrogenous  gaj| 
reduces  or  revivifies  the  oxides  of  iron,  by  remarking  that  this  re- 
duAion  takes  place  only  in  thofe  oxides  w  hich  are  more  advanced 
in  their  oxidation  than  the  black  iron  or  ethiops,  and  that  it  flops  a: 
4he  moment  when  the  oxides  of  iron  are  brought  to  the  ftate  ci 
ethiops.  In  this  manner  it  is  that  the  brown,  red,  yellow,  and 
white  oxides  of  iron  abforb  hydrogenous  gas,  become  of  a  deeper  co* 
lour,  and  are  converted  into  a  black  powder,  ^which  is  attra^ed  by 
th^HiHgnet,  but  is  not  pure  iron,  but  that  which  we  call  the  bkey 
oxide  of  this  metal*  The  hydre^he  does  not  take  from  the 
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of  iron  any  .greater  quantity  of  oxigene  than  that  which  they  con- 
uined  beyond  their  oxidation  to  the  black  colour^  beca^^c  this  quan¬ 
tity  has  a  greater  affinity  with  the  hydrogene  than  with  the  iron; 
but  when  the  reduQion  is  arrived  to  this  pointy  it  proceeds  no  fur¬ 
ther  ;  the  lad  portion  of  oxigene  which  the  iron  contains  adheres 
more  drongly  to  it  than  it  tends  to  unite  with  the  hydrogene ;  there 
is  no  other  Known  fubfiance  but  maaganefe,  zinc,  and  carbone,  which 
can  deprive  iron  of  this  lad  portion  of  oxigene ;  and  even  for  this 
purpofe  there  is  required  a  very  elevated  temperature,  as  the  art  of 
founding  and  rehning  of  iron  evinces.  In  the  experiment  of  Dr. 
Priedley  the  iron  was  oxided  by  the  vital  air  beyond  the  llate  of 
black  oxide,  and  the  volume  of  gas  abforbed  mud  have  produced  a 
great  diimnution,  as  it  is  known  that  to  faturate  the  oxigenous  prin¬ 
ciple  there  is  required  near  one  fixth  part  by  weight  of  the  hydro¬ 
genous  gas,  which  is  only  one  fourteenth  of  the  I'pecific  weight  of 
vital  air.  Hence  we  think,  as  the  expreffions  ufed  by  Dr.  Priedley 
authorife  us,  that,  after  the  redudlion  of  this  fcoria  of  iron,  there 
mud  have  been  a  fmall  excefs  of  weight,  beyond  what  was  taken 
to  be  calcined  in  vital  air-  This  excefs  of  weight,  after  the  reduc¬ 
tion,  anfwers  to  the  quantity  of  oxigene  neceflary  to  keep  the  iron 
in  the  date  of  black  oxide  or  ethiops.  If  an  additional  proof  be  re¬ 
quired  of  the  theory  of  the  affinities  of  the  metals  with  oxigene,  com¬ 
paratively  with  that  of  hydrogene  for  the  fame  oxidant  or  acidifiant 
principle,  we  may  here  mention  the  remarkable  faft,  that  the  oxides 
of  lead  and  bifinutli  drongly  abforb  the  hydrogene  of  inflammable 
gas,  and  are  completely  reduced,  becaufe  they  are  not  fufceptible  of 
^compoiing  water  when  alone ;  whereas  zinc,  which  polfeffes  this 
lad  property  in  a  mod  eminent  degree,  affords  an  oxide  whofc 
^icenefs  is  in  no  manner  altered,  and  which  is  not  at  all  reduced 
by  thccontaft  of  -  hydrogenous  gas.* 

Thus  M.  de  Fourcroy,  in  our  opinion,  very  rationally  ac¬ 
counts  for  all  the  phenomena  which  Mr.  Kirwan  oppofes  to  the 
antiphlogiftic  doctrine,  refpefting  the  decompofition  of  water 
and  the  reduftiou  of  iron  calces  by  the  mediation  of  light  in¬ 
flammable  air. 

Even  if  light*  inflammable  air  deprived  the  calx  of  iron  of 
the  whole  of  its  oxigene  or  dephlogifticated  air,  when  ex- 
pofed  to  a  violent  heat,  we  do  not  Tee  how  it  could  oppofe 
the  antiphlogiftic  dodlrinc  in  the  fmalleft  degree,  or  invalir 
date  M.  Lavoificr's  table  of  affinities;  confidcring  that  iron 
is  a  fixed  body,  and  that  fire  weakens  its  attraftion  to  dcphlo- 
gifticated  air,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  promotes  the  union  of 
dephlogifticated  air  to  light  inflammable*  air.  No  doubt  if  a 
fufficient  degree  of  heat  could  be  produced,  the  calces  of  iron 
would  be  revived  without  the  affittance  of  any  fubftance  what¬ 
ever  ;  therefore,  with  equal  probability,  it  will  follow  that  the 
fteam  of  water,  Jn  its  utmoft  degree  of  rarity,  palled  over  the 
furface  of  iron  thus  heated,  would  fuflFer  no  decompofition. 
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We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  another  quotation  or  two 
relative  to  the  produ(^ion  of  light  inflammable  air  during  the 
diiTolution  of  iron  in  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  whereby  the  reader 
may  form  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  force‘and  confiftency  of  their 
refpedtivc  arguments  in  exhibiting  Jtnd  defending  their  different 
do(irihcs.  .  .  ^  • 

*  • 

‘  And  in  cffcdl/  fays  Mr.  Kirwan,  *  if  we  confider  the  decompo. 
fitioo^of  water  in  this  cafe^  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  it  cannot  but 
appear  exceedingly  mprobable;  every  decompofition  arifes  either 
from  a  Angle  or  double  afliai^;  therefore,  if  during  the  diiTolution 
of  iron  in  the  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  water  is  decompofed,.this  mud 
happen  either  by  virtue  of  a  Angle  or  of  a  double  affinity;  yet  nei¬ 
ther  can  be  fdd  to  take  place :  not  a  double  affinity,  fince  the  in- 
flammable  4ir  efcapes  without  uniting  to  the  acid ;  not  a  Angle 
affinity,  Ance  there  is  no  proof  that  any  fuch  affinity  exifts  in  this 
cafe ;  and,  if  it  did  exiff,  water  ihould  as  caAly  be  decompofed  bjr 
iron  without  an  acid,  as  when  an  acid  is  prefent,  or  rather  mote 
caA'y,  Ance  the  affinity  of  water  to  the  acid  muft  diminifli  its  ten¬ 
dency,  or  that  of  any  of  its  component  parts,  to  unite  to  any  other 
fubiUnce ;  and  on  that  account  we  And  a  variety  of  folutions  preci¬ 
pitated  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  merely  becaufe  it  attracts  the  water  ne- 
ceffaxy  to  hold  them  in  folution.  1  would  be  glad  to  know  what 
part  the  acid  ads  here ;  in  the  new  theory  it  feems  to  be  quite 
idle,  and  contributes  nothing  to  the  folution*  Why  does  not  its 
oxigenous  principle  unite  to  the  inflammable  air  of  the  w^ter  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  oxigenous  principle  of  the  water  unites  to  the 
metal  f  Ance,  by  the  table  of  M.  Lavoifier,  this  principle  has  a 
greater  affinity  to  inflammable  air  than  to  fulphur.  How  comes  it 
that  volatile  vitriolic  acid  difengages  inflammable  air.  from  iron? 
Ance  its  own  oxigenous  principle  is  fufficicntly  developed  and  fuffi- 
ciently  copious  to  unite  to  iron,  without  having  recourfe  to  that  of 
water.  How  does  Axed  air  expel  inflammable  air  from  iron  ?  Do  all 
acids  help  the  decompofition  of  water,  and  yet  remain  inert  ?’ 

Thefe  ‘are  certainly  very  philofopHical  obfervations  and  que¬ 
ries  of  Mr.  Kirwan ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  they  appear 
more  favourable  to  his  do<Slrine  than  to  that  of  the  antiphlo- 
giiHans.  M.  de  Fourcroy,  in  order  to  obviate  thefe  difficulties, 
makes  the  following  reply 

•  Mr>Kirwan,*  fays  he,  ♦  does  not  conceive  why  iron  fhould  de- 
compofe  the  water  rather  than  the  fulphuric  acid  ;  or  why  the  dif- 
engaged  bydrogene  of  the  water  did  not  deprive  the  fulphur  of  i» 
oxigene.t  7'hcie  phenomena  appeared  to  him  to  be  contrary  to^c 
theory  we  have  eilabliffied ;  but  he  does  not  recoiled  that  the  affinity 
.  which  obtains  between  two  bodies  Angly,  is  fubjed  to  remarkable 
variation  by  the  addition  of  a  third  Thus  iron  and  hydrogenede* 
compofc  the  fulphuric  acid  when'  they  ad  fingly  upon  it  at  a  high 
temperature ;  but  when  the  iron  and  acid  are  in  contad  with  w'atcn 
the  Older  of  tl;e  affinities  is  immediately  changed the  affinity  of 
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iron  for  the  oxigene  of  the  water  become*  fironger  than  that  of  the 
inetal  for  the  oxigene  of  the  folphuric  acid,  becaufe  the  latter  haa 
a  very  confiderable  affinity  for  the  water  to  which  it  adhere*,  end  fiw 
the  oxide  of  ir<»  to  which  it  tends  to  unite.  Thefc  two  JaT 
mentioned  affinities  caufe  the  acid  to  remain  entire,  and  liJtewile 
aflbrd  the  reafon  why  the  hydrogenc  of  the  water  does  not 
pofe  the  fulphuric  acid  at  the  temperature  of  the  foludons.* 

This  explanation  of  M.  de  Fourcroy  is  but  a  very  inade¬ 
quate  folution  of  the  above  phenomenon,  and  will  not  on  exa¬ 
mination,  we  conceive,  bear  the  teft  of  found  philofophy 

We  fhall  beg  leave  to  differ  from  the  French  tr^flator  nf 
Mr.  Kirwan’s  work  where  he  fays,  in  his  note  (fee  p.  2c  in 
Englilb  tranflation),  *  It  may  be  obferved  that  air  in  general  ic 
‘  IjJecificallv  lighter  when  faturated  with  water  than  when  de 
‘  prived  of  it.’  In  our  opinion  the  cafe  is  quite  the  reverfe* 
for  water  can  be  abftradled  from  a  given  quantity  of  air  and 
this  water  can  be  reftored  to  it  again  without  altering  it’s  di- 
menfions,  provided  the  temperature  of  the  air  be  not  dianged- 
therefore  it  is  fufficiently  evident  that  air  will  acquire  additional 
gravity  by  the  prefence  of  water ;  and  that  it  will  become  lio-hter 
in  proportion  as  it  is  again  deprived  of  it.  •  ®  - 

Before  we  take  leave  of  this  work,  we  muff:  obferve  that  the 
Englilh  tranflator  is  entitled  to  our  praife  for  the  pains  he  has 
taken  in  forniftiing  us  with  the  fentiments  of  the  French  aca¬ 
demicians  in  our  own  language ;  a  talk  which  he  appears  to 
have  executed  with  particular  fidelity  and  ex^nefs.  The  re¬ 
marks,  which  he  offers  in  his  preface,  concerning  the  limits  of 
error  in  chemical  experiments,  certainly  merit  attention. 


Art.  VIII.  The  Principles  of  Moral  Philofophy  irrve floated  and 
brief y  applied  to  the  Conjlitution  of  Gvil  Society:  togither  ^with 
Remarks  on  the  Principle  ajfume'd  by  Mr.  Paley  as  the  B.fu  of 
uH  rn^al  Conclufons,  and  on  other  Poftions  of  the  fame  Autboi 

By  nomas  Gtjborney  M.  A.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  boards.  White 
Londoni  1789.  ,  . 

'J'HOUGH  we  objeaed  to  Mr,  Paley’s  performance  from 
.  Its  want  of  novelty,  either  in  arrangement  or  argument  we 
not  enter  clofely  into  the  defign  of  his  philofophy.  He 

Tf  n  principles  in  morals ;  and 

thofe  of  Mr.  Paley  (general  expedience,  which  is  much  the  lame 
as  univerfal  benevolence)  Hand  on  as  good,  or  perhaps  better 
round,  any  other.  Mr.  Gilborne  is,  however,  of  a  dif- 
ereot  opinion,  and  finds  no  great  difficulty  in  expofi^  the  un' 
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certainty  and  danger  of  allowing  difcretionary  powers  to  dircft 
our  conduft.  VVc  (hall  give  his  arguments  on  this  fubiei^  in 


his  own  words : 


*  Before  we  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  truth  or  fallacy  of 
the  arguments  by  which  this  dodrine  [general  expediency]  is  fup. 
ported,  it  may  he  of  ufe  to  confider  its  nature  and .  tendency ,  and  to 
bellow  a  minute  attention  on  the  efie&s  which  it  would  be  likely  to 
produce,  if  univcrfally  admitted,  on  the  condufl  and  happinef^  of 
mankind. 

‘  A  moralift,  pofTefTcd,  like  Mr.  Paley,  of  a  found  and  penctrat- 
^ing  underllanding,  adluated  by  a  fincere  reverence  for  the  feriptures, 
a  attachment  to  virtue,  and  a  decided  abhorrence  of  vice;  if 
^  aifo  concur  irv  Mr.  Paley’s  principle,  mud  maintain  that  in  certain 
poffible  cafes  he  fhould  deferve  not  merely  pardon,*  but  approbation, 
from  his  fellow-creatures,  for  aftions  which  are  ufually  deemed  the 
blacked  crimes.  He  mud  maintain  that  circumflances  may  arife 
which  ihall  entitle  him  to  the  reward  of  everlafting  glory,  at  the 
judgment-feat  of  Chrift,  for  his  rapine,  for  his  hypocrify,  for  his  per. 
juries,  for  his  murders,  for  having  betrayed  his  ceitntry,  or  abjured 
God!  He  mull  maintain  that  his  private  opinion  of  future  conk- 
qucnccs  is  the  (landard  which  alone  edablifhes  the  meaning  of  the 
plained  precepts,  and  the  obligation  of  the  moil  pofitivc  injunflions, 

^  the  gofpel  1  • 

*  From  Mr.  Paley’s  conceffions  it  mud  be  allowed  that  no  one  of 

the  cafes  deferibed  is  too  cx:ravagant  to  be  verified  by  fafts,  or  to 
be  authorifed  by  general  expediency.  But  if  his  previous  declaration) 
would  have’ permitted  him  to  afiert  that  no  crime,  fuch  as  thofe  which 
1  have  fpeciiied,  can  ever  be  generally  expedient  (an  affertion  which, 
on  grounds  very  different  from  Mr.  Paley’s,  may  be  firmly  cfti  l 
blid^d),his  principles  would  itill  remain  open  to  the  fame  obje«dioDs;| 
for  they  would  equally  judify  a  man  in  the  commiffion  of  any  one  or  I 
ail  of  thefe  enormities,  provided  he  were  perfuaded  of  the  general  I 
utility  of  his  conduct,  whether  that  perfualion  were  the  refult  of  lea-l 
fon,  of  prejudice,  or  of  fanaticifm.’  1 

he 

It  is  hardly  neceflitry  to  obferve  that  cnormiries  like  thefe 
ufually  been  perpetrated,  not  by  Chrillians  or  philofophcrs  whoB^p 
have  reafoned  on  the  fcale  of  general  expediency,  but  by  fana-B 
tics,  who  were  fancying  themfelves  fulfilling  the  will  of  God.  I 

Our  author  proceeds : ;  *  I 

*  Such  would  be  the  f  uils  of  this  doctrine  when  applied  by  a  wiM 
mid  virtuous  moralid.  What  then  would  be  its  effefts  when 
by  a  man  poffcffcd  of  ^ivifdom,  but  dedituie  of  virtue?  or  of  virtucB 
bat  deditutc  of  wifdom  ?  or  equally  deficient  in  both  ?  Would  4 
not  be  made  to  affume  every  form  under  the  hand  of  artifice,  andtm 
countenance  every  pradice  under  the  control  of  palfion  and  interest  ■ 
Haw  would  it  be  narrowed  and  contracted,  when  fubmitted  to  the 
norance  of  the  bulic  of  mankind,  fo  little  qualified  to  difeover 
appreciate  the  various  caufes  of  ultimate  utility,  to  trace  remote  cosm^ 
tingencies,  and  contemplate  the  deligns  of  Providence  with  a 

prehenli'B 
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prcl^cnfivc  eye!  When  we  are  eftimating  the  confequences  which 
irould  accrue  to  human  happinefs  from  the  general  reception  of  Mr. 
Palcv’s  principle,  we  muft  ukc  into  the  account  not  only  thofe  con- 
cluCons  which  are  fairly  dcducible  from  it,  but  thofe  alfo  which  we 
may  reafonzibly  fuppofe  will  be  inferred,  or  reprefented  as  irrfcrrcd, 
fiom  it,  by  a  confiderable  part  of  mankind.  We  are  further  to  par 
particular  attention  to  the  ufe  likely  to  be  made  of  this  dodlrine  by- 
princes  and  men  in  power,  as  their  influence  over  the  happinefs  of 
others  is  fo  extenfive  and  fo  great.’ 

It  cannot  furely  be  required  of  any  one  to  difeover  general 
principles  which  a  man  poflelTed  of  wifdom,  but  not  of  virtue, 
woulcl  not  pervert ;  and  men  poiTefled  of  virtue  without  wifdom 
have  feldom  a£fed  wrong  from  judging  for  themfelves  on  general 
expediency,  but  from  miftaken  notions  of  revelation. 

*  Let  us/  continues  our  author,  ^  confider,  then,  whether  the  ad« 
miffion  of  ' this  rule  would  not  be  extremely  favourable  to  derpotifm* 
A  monarch  is  told  that  there  is  no  I'uch  thing  as  right  in  oppo&tkm 
to  general  expediency;  and  he  is  alfo  told  that  be  is  to  judge  of  that 
expediency.  He  can  fcarcely  meet  with  a  principle  more  likely  to 
mifleau  liimfelf ;  nor  need  he  wiih  fur  one  more  convenient,  when 
he  is  dcfirous  of  impoling  upon  others.  If  he  be  a  good  man,  con- 
feious  pf  the  purity  of  his  views,  and  ftrongly  imprefled  with  a  con- 
viftlon  of  the  bleflings  which  would  arife  from  the  fuccefs  ofhis  plans, 

1^  eafily  will  it  vindicate,  to  his  own  fatisfadlion,  any  line  of  con- 
ft  which  he  may  wifh  to  purfuc.  If  he  be  ambitious  and  deflgn- 
it  will  never  fail  to  fupply  him  with  fpecious  reafoning,  with 
lich  he  may  dazzle  or  blind  his  fubje^,.  and  prevent  them  from 
pofing  him  with  firmnefs  and  vigour. 

'  Nor  would  this  principle  point  more  diredly,  or  lead  more  ra¬ 
lly,  to  cjvil  th^n  to  religious  flavery.  When  the  matchlefs  be¬ 
fits  of  true  faith,  and  the  invaluable  happinefs  of  everlailing  fal- 
Uon,.were  prefTed  upon  him,  how  often  would  an  upright  mon^h 
:  perfuaded  that  general  expediency  required  him  to  abandon  the 
relic  to  the  zeal  of  the  mifguided,  but  well-meaning  prieft  ?  And 
iw  much  more  frequently  would  the  tyrant  and  the  bigot  defend, 
)0n  this  plea,  the  preconcerted  {acrifice  of  an  obnoxious  fcdl  to 
leir  rapacity  and  pride  ? 

*  A  moderate  knowledge  of  hiftory  will  teach  us  that  this  reafoning 
confirmed  by  numerous  fafts.  The  principle  of  expediency  has 
%n  alleged  to  jufufy  fucceflive  invafions  of  the  civil  and  religious 
ghu  of  mankind,  too  palpably  unjufl  to  be  vindicated  on  any  other 
ka.  Was  it  not  alleged  when  the  Albigenfes  were  devoted  to  the 
vord,  when  the  fires  df  the  inquifition  were  kindled  ?  Unhappily 
>r  the  world,  its  influence  is  not  extinguifhed  in  modern  times* 
it  not  the  foundation  of  the  abominable  dodrines  of  the  Jefuits, 
f  their,  intriguing  counfels  as  politicians,  their  unchriilian  com- 
iu^s.asmiffionmies?  Have  we  not  recently  heard.it  maintained 
5  vindicate  the  aAions  of  a  neighbouring  defpotic  monarch ;  and 
bofc  of  a  fubjeft  frequently  more  defpotic,  the  Weft  Indian  planter?’ 
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•  , 

In  anfwer  to  this  we  fay,  it  is  not  the  wifh  for  general 
pediency  or  univcrfal  benevolence  that‘ makes  ambitious  mo, 
.  narchs  deprive  their  fubjeils  of  liberty,  or  of  their  lives,  by 
engaging  in  unncceflary  contells ;  that  no*  philofopher  is  anfwer* 
able  for  the  fophifms  of  politicians,  or  the  intrigues  of  church¬ 
men,  who  can  twift  the  beft  do(5lrine  to  any  purpofe  that  the 
foandation'of  the  Jefuit  fyftcm  was  not  general  expediency,. but 
the  fuppbrt  of  the  papal  power ;  that, .  aware  of  ^the  importance 
of  the  former,  they  attempted  to  conneft  the  latter  with  it,  as 
all  ingenious  people  will  endeavour  to  'fantlion  their  maxims  by 
the  known  principles  of  reftitude,  or  by  popular  prejudice.  The 
tunc  may  be  faid  of  the  defpotic  monarch  and  the  planter.  Thcfc, 
however,  choofe  rather  to  plead  the  advantage  of  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  ftaces,  and  not  to  argue  on  general  expediency  till  they 
tic  drove  to  defend  ibemfelves  from  this  mod  formidable  artilkry 
.of  their  ad verfaries. 

We  pafs  over  our  author’s  proofs  from  revelation,  bccaufe  it 
is  prefuppoied  by  Mr.  Paley  that  in  all  cafes  where  we  are  guided 
by  a  pofitive  feripture  rule  we  are  implicitly  to  obey*. 

Nor  Iball  w’e  take  any  more  notice  of  Mr.  Paley  or  Mr.  Gif- 
bornc’s  illuftrations  on  this  fubjedt,  by  fuppofing  a  Chriftianin 
the  fituatioa  of  an  ambaflador,  whofe  inftruftions  are  not  full 
Oil  everjr  poflible  occurrence.  The  mdde  of  reafoning  by  illuf 
tration  is  ever  liable  to  mifconception,  and  has  been  the  fourcc 
of  infinite  error. 

Mr.  Gifborne  next  dates  what  he  calls  the  original  rights  of 
individuals.  Thefe  he  ccnfiders, 

L  Perfonal  freedom,  and  fuch  a  portion  of  the  unappropriated 
produdlohs  of  the  earth,  as  is  necedary  for  his  comfortabk 
iiibfidcnce. 

IL  To  deprive  another  of  thefe  is  an  a&  of  injudice,  and  a 
fin  a^inft  God. 

III.  Excepting  when,  according  to  the  exprefs  command  of 
God  i  in  the  defence  of  his  own  or  another’s  rights ;  or  with 
the  confent  of  the  individual. 

IV.  Eveiy  man  fins  againd  God  who  confents  to  fuch  an 
abridgment  of  his  rights  as  may  difqualify  himfclf  for  the  great 
purpofes  of  his  creation,  or  who  accepts  fuch  a  transfer  from 
another. 

In  proving  this  lad  propofidon,  which  is  in  itfclf  unobjedion- 
ablc,  our. author  involves  himfelf  in  a  few  difficulties  : 


.  *  Though  Mr.  Gifborne  would  urge  that  we  have  no  general  ruk 

in  feripture  to  authorife  our  a^ing  on  the  fyftem  of  general  expe¬ 
diency,  wc  cannot  hefp  thinking  lo^veis  the  fulfilment  of  the  Aiav,  afiu 
implication  that  promoting  the  happinefs  of  the  whole  is  performi^j 
thcwiUofGod.  ...  ] 


[•jij 
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*  Ic  is  the  natural  duty  of  every  man  to  endeavour  to  preferve 
tumfelf  in  fuch  a  (late  as  may  bed  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  anfwer  thofe  purpofes  for  which  his  Maker  called 
him  into  being.  ^  And,  fince  almighty  wifdom  beftows  no  gift  but 
for  an  end  adequate  to  the  value  of  that  gift,  there  is  in  every  cafe 
I  prefumption,  antecedent  to  reafonings  on  either  fide  of  the  quef* 
don,  that  each  right,  of  which  an  individual  finds  himfclf  pofleffed 
by  the  boonty  of  Providence,  Is  neceflary  to  enable  him  fully  to  ac- 
compliih  the  purpofes  of  his  exiftence ;  and  confequently  ti^t  God 
wills  him  to  retain  it.  He  therefore  fins  againd  God  if  he  flights 
this  prefumption,  and  forbears  from  redding  to  the  utmod  of  his . 
power,  by  all  requifite  force,  every  invafion  of  his  rights ;  unlcfa  he 
is  convinced,  by  a  full  and  impartial  confideration  of  the  benefits 
likely  to  refult  from  his  forbearance  as  well  as  from  his  refidance, 
that  the  former  meafure  will,  upon  the  whole,  conduce  at  lead  as 
moch  as  the  latter  to  the  ends  for  which  he  was  created.  If  his  con- 
clufions  (hould  be,  that  the  whole  or  the  more  important  of  thefe  ends 
will  be  molt  cfFeftually  promoted  by  forbearance,  it  is  then  no  lefe 
his  duty  to  forbear,  than  it  would  have  been,  on  the  contrary  fnppo- 
iition.  to  refill. 

<  Similar  confiderations  will  alfo  teach  him  whether  he  ought  or 
ought  not  voluntarily  to  abridge  or  to  relinquifh.the  exercii'e  of  any 
of  his  uninvaded  rights. 

*  It  follows,  from  the  obfervatlons  which  have  been  made,  that 
he  who  refids  in  a  cafe  wherein  he  conceives  that  his  duty  to  God* 
requires  him  to  abdain  from  lelf-defence,  though  not  anfwerable  to 
thcaggreffor  for  the  detriment  which  the  latter  brings  upon  himfelf 
by  hb  attack,  is  anfwerable  for  it  to  his  Maker;  and  alfo  for  the 
injury  which  he  himfelf  receives  in  the  conted. 

.  ‘  To  a  more  fevere  account  may  he  expe^l  to  be  called,  for  the 
injury  fudained  both  by  hiirifelf  and  by  the  aflailant,  who  refills  when 
fetf-dcfence  conditutes  him  an  aggreflor;  as  the  robber,  who  by  force 
withholds  from  its  owner  the  property  which  he  has  dolen. 

‘  With  refpedt  to  the  fecond  branch  of  the  propofition,  it  is  to  be 
obferved  that  he  who  accepts  from  another  a  power  of  reflraining 
any  of  his  rights,  when  he  has  reafon  to  believe  that,  by  fuch  accept* 
uice,  he  in  any  degree  difqualifies  the  other  from  fulfilling  on  the 
whole  the  purpofes  of  his  being,  though  he  is  net  anfwerable  to  the 
latter  for  the  lofs  which  he  incurs  by  the  furrender,  commits  a  fin 
b  the, fight  of  God ;  for  it  is  die  will  of  God  that  every  one  of  his 
creatures  fhould  accompHfh  the  ends  for  which  he  was  made :  he 
thcrcfol*e  is  guilty  of  refifting  that  will,  who  knowingly  contributes 
to  difable  his  incautious  neighbour  from  fulfilling  it. 

*  Since  it  highly  concerns  every  individual  to  form,  in  each  cafe, 
a  rational  judgment,  whether  his  duty  to  God  requires  him  volun* 
tarily  to  furrender  any  of  his  rights,  to  defend  them  when  invaded, 
or  to  accept  or  refufe  a  power  over  the  rights  of  another ;  he  ought 
pttvioufiy  to  impreis  upon  his  mind  adequate  ideas  of  the  various 

Iporpqles  for  which  he  was  created,  and  to  appreciate,  as  far  as  may 
their  relative  importance/ 
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In  all  this  our  readers  will  difcover  at  once  the  neccfllty  of 
every  agent’s  judging  for  himfelf,  under  certain  circumftances, 
what  may  be  the  will  of  God ;  and 'can  he  dOubt^  as  far  as  re. 
lateS  to  the  moral  government  of  the  world,  that  it  is  the  hap. 
pinefs  of  the  whole,  or,  in  other  words,  general  expediency. 
Nor  can  wc  eafily  conceive  how  the  individual  who  accepts 
from  another  fuch  a  power  of  reftraining  his  rights,  as  renders 
the  latter  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of , bis  creation,  is  hot  anfwer- 
able  to  him  as  well  as  God  for  retaining  an  unjuft  furrender, 
that  muft  have  been  made  through  ignorance,  or  under  circum* 
fiances  of  diftiefs*  But  of  this  more  hereafter* 


[  To  be  continued.  ] 
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Art^IX.  summary  of  foreign  scientific 

PUBLICATIONS. 


Methoire  fur  les  couleurs  des  bulles  de  favon.  A  Paris  chez  Blueij 
libraries  rue  Dauphin.  '  A  Treatife  on  the  Colours  of  Soap 
Bubbles*  By  M*  Gregoire.  Paris; 


SIR  Ifaac'Newton  began  his  inquiries  on  colours  by  examin¬ 
ing  foap  bubbles'*  He  aferibed  the  diverfity  of  colours 
which  they  difplay  to  the  difference  in  thicknefs  of  the  fidesof 
the  bubble,  which  perform  the  offices  of  a  pfifm.  M.  Gre¬ 
goire,  on  the  contrary,  thinks  that  the  colours  of  the  foap  bub¬ 
bles  are  contained  in  the  liquor  itfelf ;  and  that  they  belong  to  a 
fubftance  of  which  each  particle,*  conftantly  prefenting  one  of 
the  three  primitive  colours,<  yellow,  red,  and  blue,  is  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  weight,  accordingly  as  each  of  thefe  colours  is  produced. 
The  rcfearchcs  into  objedls  like  thefe  caninot  be  fufficientl/ 
multiplied.  '  .  i 

Efame  della  Theoria  della  calorey  iAc.  Examination  of  Craw¬ 
ford’s  Theory'of  Heat,  with  new  Conjedures  on  this  SubjeS. 
By  M.  Leopold  Vacca  Berlinghieri.  Pifa. 

'The  theory  of  heat' is  a’fubj^  which'' particularly  interefts 
otnr  niodem‘ natural ifts.  M.  Vacca’s  'diflertktion,  which  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to' his  royal  highnefs  Peter  Leopold, 'Grand  Duke  of  Tuf- 
csuiy,  throws  upon  it  a  very  confiderable' light* 
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OH  Hiftotre  Uaturelk  des  InfeSfes^  i^c.  fentoftiology, 
or  Natural  Hiftory  of  Infe6l?,  with  coloured  Engravings  of 
all  the  Infcdts  known*  By  M,  .Olivier^  The  Fourth  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  Plates. 

The  author  has  fpent  fomc  time  in  England  to  enrich  his^ 
work  with  a  defeription  of  the  infers  not  found  at  Paris.  This 
retards  the  publication  of  the  difeourres  which  are  to  explain 
the'euts.  However,  the  perfedlion  of  the  work  will  make  ample 
amends  to  the  fubfcribers  for  this  little  delay,  which'  will-  not 
influence  the  undertaking,  fince  the  engraving  of  the  plates  is* 
invariably  the  moft  tedious  part  in  a  work  of  fcience  like  this  ; 
and  fince,  as  appears  by  the  publication  of  the  prefent  number, 
ri/^have  not  been  delayed.* 

Gtdankm  ilher  die  Bildungy  Refleflions  on  the  Formatioti 
of  Bafaltes,  and  on  the  ancient  Form  of  the  Mountains  of 
Germany.  By  M.  A.  F.  de  Vcltheim.  Brunfwick,  1789. 

M.  de  Velthcim^s  Reflexions  are  extremely  curious,  and  arc 
a  great  acquifition  to  natural  phiiofophy. 

Plantit  LtchenofeCy  delineata  et  deferipta  d  G,  F*  Hoffmariy  M.  D* 
Vol.L  fafe*  i  et  Lip/ugy  1789.  Plants  of  the  Genus  of 
Lichens,  deferibed,  drawn,  and  coloured,  by  G.  F.  Hoffman, 
M.D.  at  Leipfick,  and  at  the  Author’s,  at  Erlang  in  Fran¬ 
conia. 

This  beautiful  work  poffeffes  a  merit  ftill  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  other  learned  productions  the  author  has  given  the  publick* 

It  is  publifhed  in  folio  numbersTon  hahdfbme  Dutch  paper.  The 
plants  are  exaXly  reprefented  in  their  proper  fize  and  natural  co¬ 
lours.  The  part»  which  efcape  the  eye  are  enlarged  by  the  lens. 

Ntuvelles  Experiences  it  Obfervations  fur  divers  Objeis  de  Phyjique. 

A  Parisy  chez  Barrois  le  Jeune.  New  Experiments  and  Ob¬ 
fervations  on  different  ObjeXs  of  Philofophy.  By  M.  Ingeh- 
,  Houfz.  Volume  the  Second  in  8vo. 

This  volume  contains  obfervations  on  feveral  fubjeXs  of  ches- 
niiftry,'‘  on  eleXricity,  on  chimnies,  on  a  new  method -of  fuf- 
pending  fea-compafles, .  on  the  manganefe,  on  the  detonation  of 
gunpowder,  &c.  .It  is  unnecefl^y  to  fay  how  much  this  cele- 
author  advances  the  knowledge  of  every  fubjeX  on  which 
reats. 

rvationsy  ExperienceSy  et  MemoireSy  fur  P  JgricultUrey  et  fur 
s  Caufes  de  la  Morialite  du  Poifjon  dans  les  etangSy  pendunt 
bher  deJjSg.  Par  M.Vannnt  deFenille.  Lyon,  i  vol.  8vo, 
)bfervations,  Experiments,  and  TreatHes,  on  Agriculture, 
nd  on  tlie  Caufes  of  the  Mortality  of  Fifhes  enclofed  in" 
^onds  during  the  year  1789. 

This  work  is  extremely  interefling  to  agriculturers,  and  in"^ 
tral  to  thofe  who  rcfide  in  the  country.  . 

8  Drey 
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Drey  Briefey  (efc.  Three  Letters  on  Mineralogy.  By  M,  Fcr. 

her.  Berlin,  1789.  8vo. 

Thefe  letters  contain  a  variety  of  obfervations  made  by  this 
celebrated  mineralogift  during  his  travels. 


Art.  X.  Hijioire  fecrete  de  la  Cour  de  Berlin^  ou  Correfpondenct 
eTtin  Foyageur  Franfeis  depute  le  5  Quillet  1786  jufqW  au  19 
1787.  Ouvrage  pojlhume. 


Art.  X.  Secret  Hiflory  of  the  Court  of  Berlin ;  or^  Correfpondena 
of  a  French  Traveller  from  the  1786  to  the  ic^tb  January 

1787.  A poJibumouelVork.  8vo.  2  vols.  1789. 


'T'HIS  work  is  univerfally  attributed  to  the  Count  de  M-r-b-u, 
but,  in  fpite  of  evidence  approaching  conviction,  wc  cannot 
believe  it. 


Would  a  French  nobleman,  a  nian  of  dillinguiflied  family, 
condefeend  to' be  the  unavowed  emiflary  of  an  intriguing  mi- 
nifter  \  Or,  if  he  did,  would  he  afterwards  expofe  the  views 
of  his  employer  by  publifhing  his  correfpondence  ?  Would  be 
endeavour  to  gain  confidence  by  artful  flattery  and  infinuations, 
for  the  purpofe  pf  betraying  it?  Would  he,  without  fcruplc 
or  referve,  difclofe  the  fecrets  of  private  converfation,  held  fa- 
cred  wherever  the  moft  languid  fpark  of  honour  exifts?  Would 
he  be  the  collet^or  of  fcandalous  and  indecent  anecdotes,  many 
of^  them  evidently  exaggerated,’  and  many  founded  on  furmife  ? 
Would  he  lay  open  to  all  the  world  the  failings  of  thofe  to 
whom  he  was  obliged  for  countenance  and  fupport  ? 


*  Dee  chevaliers  Francois  eft  tel  le  carcAiere 


No:  the  Count  de  M-r-b-u  would  never  have  rewarded  the 
'flsivours  and  confidence  of  Prince  Henry  of  Pruflia  by  libelling 
him  in  fuch  terms  as  thefe  : 

.  ‘  You  will  fee,  by  my  laft  difpatches,  that  the  fate  of  Prince 
Henry  is  already  decided  •f  that  his  Tittle  character  has  fplit  upon 
the  rock  of  his  great  vanity  in  this  momentous  circumftance,  as 
in  fo  many  others ;  that  he  has  (hewn,  at  one  and  the  fame  time, 
prodigious  avidity  of  power,  forbidding  pride,  infupportable  pe¬ 
dantry,  and  contempt  for  all  intrigue ;  while  his  whole  life  is 
no  more  than  one  little,  mean,  dirty  intrigue ;  and  he  himlelf 
defpicable  in  the  eyes  of  men  in  power;  with  not  one  man 
about  his  perfon,  except  Baron  Knyphaufen,  that  is  not  a  fool, 
a  bafe  fellow,  or  a  fcoundrel.* 

Who  would  fuppofe  the  perfon  deferibed  here  to  be  the  hero 
^  Freyburg,  the  only  general  abfolved  from  blame  by  the 

great 
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great  Frederick  in  the  fcven  years  war,  and  the  known  protestor 
^  cultivator  of  the  arts  and  fciences  ?  As  a  farther  fpecimen 
of  the  author's  knack  at  caricaturing,  we  will  prefent  our  readers 
with  the  following  portraits. 

«  A  picture  tlut  may  give  an  idea  of  the  new  fovercign  is 
that  of  the  perfohs  of  diftindion  at  his  court.  An  old  count 
(L^orf)  - gentle  as  a  flieph^rd  fwaii\,  coniplaifant  as  a  Bon- 
ncan**  a  moft  fliamelcfs  fycophant,  an  unfaithful  tale-bearer, 
and  occafipnally  a  calumniator.  A  fcoolboy  prince  (H-lft-n-b-k) 
fmolcing  his  pipe,  drinking  brandy,  never  knowing’ what  he  is 
about,  nor  what  he  is  faying,  always  uttering  more  than  he 
knows,  and  ready  at  aj^tirnes  to  run  to  the  parade,  to  the  l]K)rts 
of  the  field,  to  the  church,  to  a  brothel,  or  to  fup  with  a  lieu¬ 
tenant,  a  lacquey,  or  la  Bietz.  Another  prince  (F — d— k  of 
nf— k)  known  by  the  care  he  took  to  diftionour  his  lifter, 
and  ftill  more  his  brother-in-law,  the  prefent  king;  a  libertine 
in  the  reign  of  him  who  was  deemed  an  atheift  ;  and  infpired  in 
;thc  reign  of  him  who  i$  thought  a  bigot  ;  a  hireling  of  the  lodge 
of  freemafons,  from  which  he  receives  fix  thoufand  crowns  an- 
uaUy;  talking  nonfenfe  fyftematically,  and  relating  as  fecrets 
nutilated  tales,  one  half  invented,  and  the  other  half  of  no  ufe. 
A  kind  of 'crazy  braggadocio  (Grothaus),  who  has  feen  every 
thing,  had  every  thing,  done  every  thing,  and  known  every 
hing;  an  intimate  friend  of  the,  prince  of  Wales,  a  favour^e 
•f  the  King  of  England,  fent  for  by  congrrfs  to  be  their  prefi- 
ent,  dll  condition  of  conquering  Canada;  matter  at  will  of  the 
'ape  of  Good  Hope;  the  only  man  capable  of  arranging  mat¬ 
ers  in  Holland  ;  author^  dancer,  tumbler,  farmer,  botanift,  phy- 
Ician,  chymift,  and  by  profeffion  a  Pruflian  lieutenant-colpnd, 
ith  feven  hundred  crowns  a  year.  A  minifter  (the  Count  of 
irnin)  who  dreams  inftead  of  thinking,  fmiles  inftead  of  an- 
feng,  ^id  difputes  inftead  nf  deciding ;  who  regrets  in  the 
venmg  his  liberty  facrificed  in  the  morning,  and  who.  would 
(o  be  at  the  fame  time  idle  on  his  eftate,  and  reputed  mi- 
ifter.  A  fovereign  prince  (the  Duke  of  W — m — r)  who  fan- 
ies  himfelf  a  wit  *  b^aufe  he  finds  out  rebufles ;  a  genius,  be- 
^ufe  he  feems  as  if  he  ftifled  the  failles  of  his  imagination ;  a 
hilofopher,  becaufe  he  has  three  poets  at  his  court;  and  a  fort 
'  a  hero,  becaufe  he  rides  full  gallop  after  wolves  and  wild 
p-ars.  By  fuch  favourites  judge  of  the  man. 

I  ‘  Would  you  wifti  to  form  a  judgment  of  his  tafte  by  his  dl- 
prfions?  Tuefday  laft  was  the  great  dav  on  which  he  went 
feaft  his  mind  at  the  German  theatre.  He  there  received  in 
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great  pomp  a  dramatical  compliment^  which  concluded  In  theft 
words :  *  May  the  Divine  Providence,  which  recompences  ever* 
‘  thing,  blefs  and  preferve  our  moft  gracious  king,  the  auguK 
*  father  of  his  people ;  blefs  and  preferve  us  all.  Amen.  ’  Tht 
king  was  fo  delighted  with  the  dramatic  turn  of  this  compli. 
ment,  that  he  added  a  thoufand  crowns-  to  the  falary  of  hvt 
thoufand  Ive  before  gave  the  manager,  and  made  him  a  prefent 
of  four  chandeliers  and  a  dozen  looking-glafles.  His  gencrofin 
was  accompanied  by  numberle^  Gucafms  on  the  F  renoh  theatre.’ 

[  "To  bt  continued,  j 
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/Vrt.  II*  Dramatic  Pieces  ana  Poetry  of  Wiili^  Nation/ju. 
including  the  School  for  Diffidence^  Mfcellanies^  aColleSiion  of  Soni, 
Isfc.l^c.  Small  8vo.  3s.  fewed.  Plymouth:  printed  for  the  i 
thors  Law,  London.  i7?9* 

Mr.  Nation  may  perhaps  he  confidewd  as  a  great  poet  by  tii 
miffcs  at  Plymouth;  we  fufpeft  he  confiders  himfelf  asfyt: 
by  entering  his  book  in  Stationer’s-IWl,  to  preferye  the  valuable  prv 
perty  all  to  himfelf.  We  cannot,  however,  agree  in  this  point, 
with  the  ladies  of  Plymouth,  or  with  the  author ;  we  do  not  hu 
Mr.  Nation  to  be  a  great  poet.  He  writes  fuch  verfes  as  almollar' 
one  might  write,  as  too  many  do  write ;  but  his  verfcs  are  not  poet? 
Of  his  merits  the  public  may  judge  by  the  following  fpecimen,  whei 
they  will  find  a  brace  of  lovers  moft  fadly  butchered  by  thiswd 
country  mufe :  I 

f  REUBEN  AN^  MARINA. 

f  Yes!  I  muft  leave  you,*  Reuben  cried,  I 

*  Muft  leave  Marina  dear ;  | 

•  My  fweet,  my  wifliM-for  future  bride,  | 

*  I  Ihed  a  parting  te^.  *  '  I 

‘  Will  you  rcmeml>er,  charging  maid, 

*  The  love  your  Reuben  bore; 

•  When  I  (hall  ceafe  thofe  Valles  to  tread, 

*  Thofe  hills  afeend  no  more  ?* 

<  Can  Reuben  think  I  could  deceive !  I 

'•  Whilft  mein’ry  I  poffefs,  '  I 

I  mull  refleft  on  you-7-believc  I 

*  1  canopt  love  you  lefs.*  I 
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Of  all  the  various  fcribUers  of  the  age, 

How  few  the  public  favour  can  engage  !• 

Convinc’d  by  reaibn  theji>  the  talk  give  o*er,i  ^  ^ 

Dcfcending  from  thofe  heights. you  climb’d  ^fore,  ( 

And,confaous  of  your  fault,  pray  ne’er  attempt  them  more.*] 

AaT.  12.  Sahle  Fi^ims;  a  Barhadots  Narration.  Infcriltd  to  tht 
PrcmoUrs  of  the  Sla^ve-Vrade^^  and  addrejftd  to  J.  Hargrave,  Efq,  ^ 
Friend  to  Natural  Liberty  *  By  3".  Nicholls.  4to.  28.  Cd.  Richard, 
fon.  London,  1789.  > 


In  the  produftion  now  before  us  ,the  mufcs  are  again  introduced, 
to  contribute  their  influence  towards  the  abolition^  Of  flavery.  1  he 
author  appears  10  be  animated  with  the  ardour  both  of  freedom  and 
humanity;  and  the  poetry  is  fuch  as  by  no  means  refleds  diferedit 
on  that  generous  enthuflafm. 

Art.  13.  A  Dialogue  letixjixf  a  Mafer  and  a  Scholar,  By  F» 
i2mo.  2s.  6d.  Hookham.  London,  1788. 


In  this  dialogue  the  author  has  ranged  .through  morale  phyfical, 
and  metaphyfical  fubjeds,  with  confiderablc  addrefs.  His  obferva- 
tions,  in  general,  difeover  a  juftnefs  of  conception,  and  he  places 
them  in  a  light  the  moft  fuitable  for  cftablilhing  the  principles  which 
he  would  enforce.  In  extrafls,  from  other  writers,  however,  we  think 
he  is  fometimes  more  difFufe  than  is  confident  with  colloquial  recita¬ 
tion  ;  and  though  he  conduits  his  tranfitions,  for  the  molt.parr,  with 
facility,  we  cannot  approve  of  his  purfuing  fuch  a « variety  of  dif- 
quifitions,  and  thofe  too  of  an  important*  nature,  in  one  and  the  fame 
dialogue.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  who  feems  to  have  been  left  alone 
in  the  parlour  a  whole  hour  at  leaft,  notwithflanding  the  bottle  of  red- 
port  which  John  was  ordered  to  fet  before  him,  we  arc ‘perfuaded 
will  join  us  in  condemning  the  ill-timed  length  of  a  -converfation 
which  deprived  him. fo  long  of  the  company,  not  only  of  his  own 
fon,  but  likewife  of  fo  intelligent  a  perfon  as  Mr.  Wragg. 

Art.  14.  The  London  Companion  1  oTy  Citizen^ s  and  Stranger* s  Ouik 
through  the  Metropolis  and  its  Environs ;  Containing  the 
Streets^  Lanes^  Squares^  Courts ^  Alleys ^  and  Pajfages ;  ^ith  the  mtji 
remarkable  Public  Buildings^  Offices,  Places,  tfc.  Di/pofed  alfhaie- 
tically.  To  wchicB  'are  fubjoined  the  mofi  ufeful  Hackney  Coach  Forth 
end  Admeafurement  hf  the  principal  Streets,  and  the  Rates  ofWatermn. 
Jllufirated  by  a  Map  of  the  Capital  and  a  Plan  of  the  Royal  Exebangt, 
J2mo.  is.6d.  few'ed.  Lowndes.  *  London,  1789. 

The  ritle  of  this  produAion  fuffidently  exprefies  its  contents.  It 
is  doubtlefs  an  ufeful  companion,  bbtk  as  a  local  direAory,  and  a  r- 
giller  of  the  fires  of  coaches.  With  refpcA  to  the  latter  of 
articles,  it  is  particularly  explicit. 
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Art.  15*  -AVow  Defer  if  t  ion  (f  Blenheim  ^  the  Seat  of  bis  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Marlhorougbi  To  <whicb  is  prefixed  Blenheim,  a  Poem^ 
Small  ovo.  3s.  fcwecL  Cadell.  London,  1789* 

Wc  have  formerly  pcrufed‘wlth  pleafurc  Mr.  Mavor^s  elegant 

poem  entitled  Blenheim,  in  which  he  has  happily  adorned  the  local 

beauties  of  that  celebrated  fpot  with  the  variegated  embellilhments 

of  a  rich  and  lively  imagination.  In  the  prefent  edition  it  has  be^n 

reviTed  with  tafte  and  judgment.  With  regard  to  the  author’s  New 

Dcfcription  of  Blenheim,  it  is  clear,  accurate^  copious,  and  fatif- 

faftory;  an  excellent  guide  to  fuch  as  vifit  that  fplendid  fcene,  ai\d 

the  bed  fuccedaneum  wc  know  to  thofe  who  have  never  feen  it. 

♦  .  •  »  .  ■»»  _  ^ 

Ait.  16.  Reading  made  moft  eafy%  conjsfling  of  a  Variety  of  ufeful 
'L^ons,  proceeding  from  the  Alpbahet  to  Words  of  T^wo  Letters  only, 
ond  from  thence  to  Words  of  Three,  Four,  Fi*ve  Letters,  itf c.  tffr.  fo 
difpofed  as  to  draw  ok  Learners  with  the  greatefi  Eafe  and  Pleafure, 
both  to  themjel^es  and  Teachers,  The  Third  Edition,  Recommended 
fir  the  life  of  Schools*  By  W*  Rujber,  Mailer  of  the  Charity  School 
in  Banbury,  Oxon.  i2mo.  is.  Banbury:  printed  for  the  Au¬ 
thor;  Gough,  London,  1789.. 

Wc  formerly  •  noticed  this  produSion  in  our  Review  for  March 
1788,  when  .we  recommended  to  the  author  to  republiih  it  m  a 
larger  edition.  He  has  now  adopted  our  advice :  and  we  have  only 
to  repeat,  in  concurrence  with  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  refpedable 
teachers,  whofe  teftimonials  arejarefixed  to  the  workj^.  that  thefe 
kffons  are  happily  calculated  for  facilitating  the  progrefs  of  young 
children  in  the  reading  of  Englifh. 

u  ’  '4  *  \  • 

I  Ait.  .  a  true  and  minute  Account  of  the  DeflruSion  of  the  Bafiih* 
By  Jean  Jaques  Calet,  a  French  Protefant,^  who,  bad  ,heen  a  Prifomr 
tbart  upwds'ds  of  Twenty  Tears,  and  who  reco*vered  his  Liberty  on, 
end  who  was  ajfsfted  at,  she  Demolition  of  that  infamous  Pr^on,  Tras^’^ 
Uted\  from  the  French.  .  By  an  Englifh  Gentleman*  Svo.  is.  6cl. 
Stalker.  ^London,  1789. 

M.  Jean  Jaques  Calet,  the  author  of  this  narrative,  was  a  pri- 
Ibncr  in  the'Baflile  , upwards  of.  twenty  years.  Gf  the  frivolous 
caufefor  w^hich  he  was  ori^nally  committed  to  that  horrible  raan- 
Son,  and  of  his  treatment  clunng  the  captivity,  he  delivers  an  alFefi- 
ing,  and  apparently  genuine  account  :  fucceeded  by  a  circumftan- 
tial  detail  of  the  tranfadllon  which  levelled  with -the  ground  this 
odious  engine  of  defpotifm,  and  feat  ,df  human  mifery.  We  are 
forry  to  know  that  the  misfortunes  of  M.  Calet.  have  not  terminated 
rith  die  deftruftion  of  the  Baftile;  for  it  appears  tliat  the  prefent 
pamphlet  has  been  written  With  the  view  of  procuring  the  means  of 
immediate  fubfiftence.  Humanity  induces  us  to  wifh  fuccefs  to  a 
pthlicatioo  prompted  by  fooha  motive;  .and  wet  would  therefore  re- 
itommead  chit  deilitute  author  to  the  attention  of  benevolent  readei%. 
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^  Art.  i8.  a  Caution  to  Centkmen  nvbo  uft  Sheridan^s  DiSlionary.  7i 
*wbich  arc  added,  for  the  AJJtflanci  of  Foreigners  and  hlatives,  ftUsi 
Rules  for  pronouncing  Englijb  *with  prectfion  and  elegance J  8vb.  u. 
Turner.  London,  1789. 

i  ^ 

When  elTcntial  errors  are  admitted  into  a  work  of  fuch  general  life 
as  t  diAi)nary,  they  are  in  danger  of  cJKcnding  a  pernicious  in- 
huence  on  literature,  by  contaminating  the  fourccs  of  language  cither 
with  impropriety  or  inelegance. .  Mr.  Sheridan’s  Dictionary,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  pofleiTes  much  merit,  is,  in  many  refpeds,  ex. 

*  trcmely  liable  to  both  theft  important  charges,  which  are  very  jullly 
fpeciii^  by  the  author  of  the  prefent  pamphlet,  in  a  variety  of  id- 

’  Itances.  He  reduces  the  errors  of  the  lexicographer  to  five  general 
heads,  each  of  which  is  deferibed  with  perfpicuity,  and  examined 
•  ^uith  judicious  obferviition.  The  pamphlet  likewife  contains  other 
philological  remarks  of  a  mifcellaneous  nature,  and  worthy  the  at- 
ctrntion  of  thofe  who  wifh  for  the  attainment  of  accuracy  in  the 
k  lowledge  of  the  EngUlh  language. 

POLITICAL. 

*  Art.  19.  A  l^bird  Letter  from  Major  Scott  to  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  Sttry  j 

Deby  Sing ;  *  T'fwo  Letters  relative  to  the  Expences  attending  the  trial 
'  of  ii  arren  Hafings,  E/q»  and  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Burke.  8vo,  u,6<l. 
btockdale.  London,  1789. 

The  prefent  Letter  to  Mr.  Fox  completes  the  fiory  of  Deby  Siflg; 

*  in  the  aetailing  of  which  Major  Scott  continues  to  affirm  that  hir. 
Burke  •  was  guilty  of  cool,  premeditated,  and  intentional  mifrepre* 

fentation.’  .The  fecond  letter,  which  relates  to  the  expences  at* 
•ending  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hallings,  was  lately  publifhed  in  fome  of  the 
,  newfpapers.  In  it  Major  Scott  vindicates  himfelf  with  regard  to  aa 

*  aflerdon  wrongfully  imputed  to  him  by  Mr.  Burke,  at  the  India- 
.  Houfe.  The  third  letter  likewife  relates  to  the  expenditure  0! 

the  public  money  in  the  impeachment;  on  which  fubjeft  Major  Scoti 
makes  as  ufuat,  many  pointed  obfervations  on  the  conduct  and  de^ 
c’aratioiis  of  the  managers.  The  fourth  letter,  fubferibed  Outis,  anv 
addrelTed  to  Mr.  Burke,  has,  it  feems,  been  aicribed,  in  one  of  th< 
public  prints,  to  Major  Scott ;  but  he  affirms  that  he  knows 
even  the  name  of  the  writer.  The  author,  whoever  he  be,  adduce 
.  fomc  pertinent  and  ftrong  obfervations  in  favour  of  the  innocence  ^ 

*  Mr  Hillings,  and  on  the  injudice  of  his  accufers. 

Art.  ao.  Commercial  Reafons  for  the  Non* Abolition  of  tbi  Slave-tf^^ 
in  the  Weft*  India  If  ands.  By  a  Planter.  8vd.  6d.  Lane. 

"  don,  1789. 

The  abolition  of  the  flave-trade  Is  a  meafure  ag^unft  which  •  ^ 
.riety  of  commercial  reafons,  and  thofe  of  nofmail  weight,  nia/b 
urged ;  but  certainly  the  fuggeftion  of  fuch  comes  with  no 
grace  from  a  planter.  It  is,  however,  to  be  expefted,  from  ^ 
wifdo'm  of  the  Icgiflature,  that,  in  determining  jthis  important  4“^ 

'  tionj  the  commercial  interells  of  the  nation  will  be  judioou^ 

weig^ 
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weighed  in  the  balance  with  the  claims  of  humanity;  and  that  meant 
will  be  found  to  reconcile  thofe  jarring  appeals  by  prudence,  mode¬ 
ration,  and  jullicc.. 

±1*  Doubts  concerning  the  Legality  of  Slenitry  in  any  Part  of 
the  Britijb  Dotniniens*  ,  8yo.  6d.  Stockdalc.  London,  1789* 

Though  this  author  veils  his  opinion  under  the  modeft  appellation 
of  Doubts,  he  hefitates  not  to  adirm  very  confidently  that  flavery 
^not,  confidently  with  the  laws  of  Britain,  be  tolerated  in  any 
part  of  its  dominions.  The  dodrine  is  plaufible,  and  perhaps,  in 
reality,  well  founded ;  but  doubt;  in  onr  turn,  whether  the  judi« 
cial  authority,  in  the  Weft-India  iflands  could,  according  to  the  pre- 
feat  fyftem,  be  competent  to  render  it  efFe&ual  towards  the  abolidoxi 
of  flavery. 

AtT#  It.  Slavery  no  Opprejfon ;  or.  Some  nenv  Arguments  and  0//- 
mons  againjl  the  Idea  of  African  Liberty,  Dedicated  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Company  that  trade  to  Africa.  8 VO.  is*  .  Lowndes*  Lon¬ 
don,  1789, 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  urges  that  the  Africans  are  naturally 
a  people  lazy,  ferocious,  turbulent,  and  brutifh  in  their  appetites  ; 
in  (hort,  that  they  are  neither  qualified  for  intelledlual  improvements, 
nor,  if  we  rightly  underftand  him,  even  worthy  the  attentions  of  hu¬ 
manity.  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  think  that  his  prejudice,  as 
a  planter,  has  improperly  influenced  his  judgment and  we  can  more 
readily  admit,  but  likewife  with  fome  abatement,  the  arguments 
vblcli  he  advances  to  evince  that  the  abolition  of  flavery  would  be 
la  the  highell  degree  impolitic. 

Art;  2^.  A  Jho'rt  and  impartial  Re<vienv' of  the  Tear  1788.  8vo.  is, 

Hookham.  London,  1788. 

The  produflion  of  fome  party  enthufiaft,  whofe  Imagination  broods 
on  the- political  occurrences  in  the  end  of  the  1  alt,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent,  year.  .The  author  is  a  fanatical  worfhipper  of  the 
fifing  fun  \  and  to  its  genial  influence  (for  of  the  moon  he  fceihs  to 
Uve  enough)  we  compaflionately  recommend  him. 

Art. '2^.  ^  An  hiforieal  Sketch  of  Prerogati<ve  and  Influence.  In  a 
Utter  to  a  Friend,  12mo.2s.6d.  Robinfons.  London,  1788. 

prerogative  and  influence  are  natural  attendants  of  the  executive 
power;  and  one  or  other  of  them  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  prevailing 
objcfl  of  public  jealoufy.  Th*e  author  of  the  prefent  inquiry  traces 
ihe  hiftory  of  prerogative  through  its  various  interruptions  and  gra- 
Radons,  from  the  Norman  conquefl  to  the  Revolution  in  the  laft  cen- 
^^7,  when  it  receivTd  the  final  reftraints  of  its  future  exertions.  At 
this  important  period  fuccceded  the  influence  of  the  crown ;  the 
l«ngin  and  progrefs  of  which  the  author  likew^c  delineates  with  much 
jR&cfs  of  niftorical  obfervation. 
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Art.  25.  Anfwer  to  the  Country  Gentleman^ s  Letter  to  a  Memltr  ef 
Parliament ;  fwith  a  Pevienv  of  the  Chardilers  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk^ 
Portland^  and  Northumberland  i  the  Houfes  of  De^dnjhtrt  and  Rujffil ; 
IfOrde  Thurlo'-w^  Camden^  Lough  borough  f  Kenyon,  and  North ; 
*whicb  are  added  tho/e  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr,  Sheri* 
etkn  i  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Leeds,,  and  the  Marquis  of  Buchking* 

'  bam  ;  Lords  Chatham,  Sydney,  and  Haivkejbury ;  Sir  George  Tongs 
and  Mr.'Dundas  nuith  an  Addrefs  to  to  the  King,  8vo.  2s, 
Kcarfley.  London,  1789. 

.  i  4 

The  Letter  from  a  Country  Gentleman  (hewed  the  author  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  chaiafter  of  parties,  and  the  political  hif- 
to^  of  the  limes.  In  the  preftnt  An(wer,j. which  is.  a  kind  of  pa¬ 
rody  oh  the  former  production,  the  country  gentleman^s  obfervations 
are  reverfed  \  but  we  cannot  fay  with  any  llrength  of  argument  or 
jultnefs  of  ’perlbnal^applicatioh.  ‘  • 

Art.  z6.  A  Complete  AbJiraSi  of  the  Statute  Lanv,  as  it  nerw  jianh^ 
relating  to  T'obacco  and  Snuff  \  containing  all  the  Duties  both' of  Cuflemi 
and  Exci/ey  <with  tie  Dranvbacks  due  upon  the  Exportation  of  each  Ar- 
.  tide,  and  the  Credits  allowed  in  the  Manufacture  ;  nxnth  {he  Lanf:s  rt- 
lating  to  the  Importation,  Exportation,  Manuf allure,  and  Sale,  of 
each  Article ;  and  the  Rejiriclions  impofed  upon,  and  the  Priviltga 
granted  to,  she  Manufaliurers  of,  and  Dealers  in,  Tobacco  and  Smtf, 

.  The  avbole  exhibited  in  a  clear  and familiar  Manner.  8vo.  2S,  fewed, 
Johnfon.  London,  1789. 

.  This  Abftrad  affords  a  general  view  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  the 
laws  in  this  country,  relative  to  the  article  of  tobacco ;  and,  to  render 
it  more  ufeful  to  the  reader,  it  is  furnlfhed  with  a  copious  index. 

•  4  •  •  • 

•  9 

DIVINITY. 

‘Art.  27.  The  Dihjinity  and  Pre  Exiftence  of  our  Lord  and  Savm 
ftfus  Chrift  demonjlrated  from  Scripture,  in  Anfwer  to  Dr,  PrkJiltj* 
V  By  John  Parkhurjl,  M.  A.  formerly  Ftlhnjo  of  Clare- Hall,  Cambridgt> 
8vo.  2S.  6d.  Payne.  London,  1789. 

;  The  peculiar  fpecies  of  theological  temerity  and  dogmatifm  which 
late  years  has  been  cherilhed  and  matured  under  the  tutelary  ge* 
nius  and  patronage  of  foeptical  men,  provokes  the  friends  of  truth 
^  ft^d  forth  in  its  defence,  and  *to  vary  their  pbOure  as  often  at 
•the  method  of  attack  is  changed.  In  Mr.  Parkhurft  they  have  raifd 
ah  antagonifl;  who  traces  their  erroneous  notions  to  an  ignorance  ot 
Ycripture,  It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  the  Unitarian  hypothefis  tfe 
any  reference  in  its  behalf  was  ever  made  to  the  original  language 
.of  the  Old  Teflament,  as  it  would  feem,  from  the  moil  curfory  victJ 
.  'of  th^  prefent  ftate  of  literature,  that  the  beft  Hebrew  (cholars  arc 
in  general,' the  moft  Orthodox*  ChrilHans.  There  cainnot  be  a  ftronge 
initance  in  point  than  the  article  under  ^Cnfideration.  Every 
to  which  Dr.  PrielHey  has  recourfe  in  the  progrefs  of  his  objeftinnsti 
the  divinity  and  pre-exiftence  of  jefos  Chrift,  is  here  detedled  and  re 
‘fated  with  a  decency,  a  perfjHcuIty,  and  a  pertinence,  which 
8  ho:c^ 
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|K)!^ur  to  our  author's  abilities.  In  the  poflfcript  the  aflertions  and 
quibbles  of  Mr.  Wakefield,  a  (Irenuous  abettor  of  the  Pelagian  he- 
rcTy,  are  alfo  examined  and  expofed.  In  fhort,  we  deem  cor  ao- 
ilior’s  talents  and  erudition  rcfpe^able.  Chrifiianity  has*  found  him 
1  faithful  and  xealous  friend,  the  Oriental  languages  an  intellrgenc 
interpreter,  arid  the  Church  of  England  an  able  and  judicious 
adrocate.  ' 

Art.  28.  An  Ej^ay  on  thr  Transfigurutlon  of  Cirijl.  8vo;  IS, 

•  ^  Kivingtons.  London,  1789* 

This  ingenious  performance  throws  confidcrable  light  on  a  paflage 
In  the  hiftory  of  oitr  Saviour ’hitherto  not  well  underftood.  The 
transfiguration  of  Chrift,  according  to  the  author,  was  not  intended 
merely  to  furprife  and  amufe  the  difciples.  The  two  great  and  lead¬ 
ing  objeAs  to  which  the  whole  fplendid  tranfadion  feems  to  have 
been  direded  were,  to  fet  before  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  had  the  pri¬ 
vilege  to  be  fpeftators,  a  figurative  reprefentation  of  a  future  refur- 
redion,  and  of  Chrift's  coming  in  glory  to  judge  the  world ;  and  to 
fignify,  at  the  fame  time,  by  a  fpecies  of  fymb^olical  exhibition,  the 
cellation  of  the  Jewifh,  and  commencement  of  the  Chriflian  difpen- 
fation.  Thefe  points,  we  think,  the  author  has  fatisfadorily  made 
out.  His  reafoning  in  both  contain  fcveral  hints  which  confidcrably 
llrengthen  the  evidence  of  divine  revelation.  And-  the  peculiar 
glofs  he  has  given  to  that  famous  portion  of  the  ficred  narrative, 
renders  it,  in  our  judgment,  fufceptible  of  ftill  farther  improve¬ 
ment  and  illuftration,  as  implied  to  that  important  purpolb. 

1 

Art.  29.  Deep  Things  of  God ;  or ,  Milk  and  Strong  Meat  ;  contain^ 
ing  fpiritual  and  experimetitul  Remarks  and  Meditations^  fuited  /# 
the  Cafes  of  Babes,,  young  Aleuy  and  Fathers  in  Chriji,  particularly 
U  Juch  as  are  under  Trials  and  TemptathnSy  and  nxho  feel  tFt 
Plague  of  their  own  Breafs7"  2s.  boards.  Matthews.  Lon¬ 

don,  1789. 

This  performance,  with  all  its  Ihew  of  fanaticifm,  is  written  wJtli 
much  fhrewdnefs.  The  thoughts,  in  many  cafes,  are  ingenious,  aixl 
warm  from  the  heart,  and  the  phrafeology  is  clear  and  corred.  It 
is  not  for  Reviewers  to  anfwcr  every  doctrine  not  compatible  with 
their  own  ideas,  but  to  examine  every  author  by  the  fyftem  he  avows. 
This  little  work  profeiTes  an  exclufive  attachment  to  the  dodrines  Of 
Calvin,  as  taught  among  the  Methodifts,  who  are  diilirigurfhed  by  the 
name  of  Whitefietdites.  The  author’s  way  of  ftating  his  own  opinions. 
(Irikes  us  as  not  in  unifon  with  his  principles.  He  fays  exprefsly, 

•  The  moll  profligate  and  abandoned  finners  of  mankind  have  as  free 

•  a  welcome  to. all  gofpel  bleffings,  without  waiting  for  any  amend- 

•  ment,  as  the  ftrldeft  moraliil  upon  earth.*  Surely  purity  of  heart, 
newnefs  of  life,'  and  keeping  our  garments  unfpotted  from  the  world, 
arc  gofpel  bleflings.  It  would  feem,  from  the  author's  idea,  that  the 
worft  as  well  as 'the  beft  may  poflefs  all  the  habits  of  trde  holincfs  as 
tafily  and  inftantaneoufly  as  a  man  changes  one  fuit  of  clothes  for 
•another.  The  fad  is  diredly  othenvife,  and  in  its  Oivn  nature  inr- 
tpoffible.  It  violates  all  we  know  of  divine  revelation,  the  nature 
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of  maa*  and  the  operations  of  grace.  This  is  not  all.  Human 
paffions  are  never  ib  (hocking  as  when  mixed  with  the  truths  of  God. 
Our  author’s  piety  is  every  where  tinilured  with  afperity  and  illl 
aature.  He  afTumet  the  ityle  of  a  dictator,  rather  th^  a  difciple  of 
the  meek  and  lovuly  Jefne.  He  regards  all  forts  of  Chriftians^' ex¬ 
cept  thofe  of  his  own  communion,  with  diflike,  and  treats  them 
with  the  farcafm  and  bittemefs  of  a  perfccutor.  In  private  he  may 
be  a  faint,  but  from  the  opinions  he  has  publilhed,  he  appears  to 
os  fuch  a  demagogue  and  a  tyrant,  as  muft  bring  a  certain  degree 
of  difcredit  even  on  'his  own  party  and  his  own  principles. 
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'  ..  FRANCE. 

The  unfcttled  ftate  of  France  is  ftill,  and  in  all  probability 
will  long  continue  to  be,  the  grand  fubje<Jl  of  political  and 
moral  obfervation.  Liberty,  that  had  been  forced  to  take  ftielter 
in  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  returns  and  raifes  her  ftandard 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  civilifed  world,  whence  (he  will  ex- 
tend  her  dominion  and  influence  to  nations  that  now  lie  under 
darknefs  and  the  (hadow  of  death.  The  throne  of  freedom  be¬ 
ing  once  eftablifhed,  the  government  of  France  will  become 
ftronger  than  it  ever  was,  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  reign 
of  dcfpotlfm,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  (till  more  ardent  and 
cnterprifing.  The  chain  of  authority  is  ftrongeft  when  it  1% 
voluntary.  In  forced  obedience  there  is  a  principle  of  difcon- 
tent  and  refiftancc,  which  only  waits  for  an  opportunity  of  in¬ 
novation.  There  is  another  way  in  which  freedom  ftrengthens 
*  the  authority  of  government.  By  emrouraging  induftry  it  mul¬ 
tiplies  the  public  refourccs ;  it  affords  a  fund  of  credit,  and  the 
means  of’ taxation. 

.  FURTHER  SPECULATIONS. 

The  French  nation  are  by  nature  lively,  brave,  and  active. 
Though  they  have"  laboured  under  tyranny  for  a  period  of  two 
hundred  years,  under  an  arbitrary  government,,  they  are  en- 
.dowed  by  nature  with  the  independent  fpirit,  or,  in  .their  own 
.  language,  with  the  fitrtt  of  republicans.  The  Dutch,  on  the 
contrary,  though  cluuKe  has  given  them  a  republican  form  of 

.  government) 
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government,  arc  more  tame  and  fubmlffive  by  nature,  and  lefs 
Icnfible  of  the  pcrfonal  dignity  and  rights  of  human  nature^ 
That  people,  driven  to  dcipair  by  the  opprellion  of  the  Spa-* 
niards,  fought  for  liberty,  not  fo  much  from  a  define  of  being  their 
own  mafters,  as  from  a  fenfe  of  the  hardfhips  of  flavery.  They 
would  never  have  difputed  the  defpotic  power  of  Philip  the  Se¬ 
cond  if  he  had  wielded  his  feeptre  with  as  gentle  a  fway  as 
Louis  the  Sixteenth  of  France.  They  were  not  diHatisfied  with 
their  political  fituation,  they  did  not  complain  that  they  were 
excluded  from  all  (hare  in  the  legiflation  ;  in  a  word,  they  en¬ 
vied  not  the  fupreme  and  uncontrolled  power  of  the  monarch  i 
but  they  dreaded  his  rapacity.  The  hiftory  of  the  republic, 
fubfequent  to  its  emancipation  from  the  Sf>ani(h  yoke,  proves 
the  fame  faft.  Prince  Maurice  was  foon  found  to  have  more 
numerous  partifans.than  Barnevelt,  who,  like  a  wife  and  good 
patriot,  was  as  anxious  to  preferve  internal  freedom  as  foreign 
independence :  and  there  have  been  only  a  few  occalions  on 
which  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the  Seven  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  have  not  (hewn  a  difpofition  to  throw  themfelves  into 
the  arms,  and  to  adore  the  family  of  Orange.  On  the  whole, 
the  phlegmatic  temper  of  the  Dutch  is  naturally  adapted  to  a 
monarchical ;  the  ardour  of  the  French  naturally  inclines  to  a 
free  and  popular  form  of  government. 

'  INFERENCE. 

The  inference  intended  to  be  drawn  from  this  contraft  be¬ 
tween  the  Dutch  and  French  character  is,  that  if  the  polTelEon 
of  civil,  and  a  fmall  (hare  of  political  -liberty  has  advanced 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  prof- 
perity  and  power,  what  may  not  be  exj)e6led  from  the  French 
aation^when  a  quick  and  active  conftitution  of  nature  is  (timu- 
lated  by  the  molt  perfedt  civil,  and  a  large  portion  of  political  li¬ 
berty,  and  direded  in  its  efforts  by  a  degree  of  knowledge  un¬ 
known  to  all  former  ages  ? 

.  But  here  it  will  no  doubt  be  obferved  by  an  intelligent  mind, 
that  the  ilTue  of  the  prelent  commotions  in  France  is,  as  yet, 
uncertain.  This  muft  indeed  be  allowed.  But  in  whatever  manner 
it  may  terminate,  it  will  for  certain  be  favourable  in  one  de¬ 
gree  or  other,  to  freedom.  It  may  hap^h,  it  probably  will 
happen,  that  a  new  conftitution  cannot  be  framed  and  firmly 
cftabliihed  on  any  of  thofe  models  of  abftrad  perfedion  which 
to  the  metaphyfic^  genius  of  France,  are  objeds  of  fuch  fond 
contemplation*  The  monarchical  fpirit  muft  ftlll  be  tnixed, 
perhaps  it  may,  after  various  vicillitudes,  even  take  the  lead 

formerly,  in  the  ai^rs  of  the  nation.  But  It  will,  beyond 
.iQ  doubt,  be  tempered  and  reftrained  by  fundry  cheeks,  didated 
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by  a  regard  to  the  natural  rights  of  the  people.  Experience^ 
purchafed  by  a  long  train  of  calamities,  convinced  the  Engilih 
nation  how  impracticable  it  was  to  eftablilh  a  commonwealth 
in  a  country  that  had  at  all  times  been  under  monarchical  go* 
vernment.  The  king  was  reftored  ;  but  a  ftrong  and  violent 
ptoteft  had  been  taken  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  men.  The 
doctrines  of  tyranny  were  exploded.  The  king,  even  without 
that  formal  declaration  of  rights,  which  was  afterwards  made 
on  the  acceffion  of  William  the  Third,  paid  refpeCt  to  the  fen* 
timents  of  a,  people  that  had  proved  both  their  difpofition  and 
power  to  refift  oppreffion.  Though  a  great  variety  of  opinions, 
and  contrariety  of  intcrefts,  prolong  debate  in  the  National  Af- 
fembly  of  France;  though  fome  of  the  members,  wearied  of 
conteftation,  and  difgultcd  at  practices  which  they  conceive  to 
be  founded  in  views  hoftile  to  the  public  welfare,  court  a  tempo¬ 
rary  ceflation  from  trouble  in  retirement ;  the  general  efforts  of 
fo  animated,  fo  great,  and  fo  enlightened  a  nation,  will  not 
prove  wholly  abortive.  The  light  of  prevailing  truth  is  not  fo 
cafdy  obteured,  nor  the  flame  of  liberty  extinguimed.  -  The  pa¬ 
triots  of  France  have  given  ample  pledges  of  their  fincerity, 
and  their  determined  refolution.  to  perfevere  to  the  end.  Vo- 
Juntary  contributions  to  the  relief  of  the  ftate  were  very  general 
before  a  requifition  was.  made  from  individuals  of  the  fourth 
part,  for  one  year,  of  their  annual  income.  Had  nbt  a  general 
enthufiaTm  prevailed  for  .freedom  and  national  profperity  and 
grandeur,  a  demand  of  this  fourth  part  would  never  have  been 
conceived;  or,  if  conceived,  it  would  never  have  been  made; 

.  or,  if  made,  ndver  have  been  granted.  I'hat  it  wai?  fhggefted, 
pfopofed,  and  fo  readily*  agreed '  to,  is  a  proof*  that  the  public 
fpirit  of  France  has  rifen  to  a  glorious  pitch  of  elevation;  and 
'  that  it  will  foar  above  all  obftacles  that  may  be  oppofed  to  its 
progrefs  and  purpofes,  either  from  the  particular  interefts  of  in- 
dividuals,  of  bodies  of  men,  or  the  latent  claims  of  royal  pre¬ 
rogative.  We  have  already.had  occafion  to  remark,’  in  a  former 
number  of  .this  .fpeculation,  how  quickly  atrhange  may  be  pro- 
*duced*  in  tKe  temper  and  tone  of  agnation.*  'In  the  reign  of 
Xouis  the  Thirteenth  it  was  ufual  for  th’e  military  gentlemen  of 
Trance  to*  declare  that  both  their  fortunes  and  lives  were  at  the 
devotion  of  the  king.  In  the  reign  of  L'ouis  the  Sixteenth  they 
have  -transferred  their  devotion  ftom*a  king  of  ftefh  and  blood, 
to  a  government,  that,  as  yet,  extfts  only  in  idea.*  The  ladies 
.  \t0Oy  nuns  and  abbeffes;  as  well  as  others,' havc  *j dined,*  with  all 
*the  enthufiafm  of  their  fcx,  in  the  general ‘voice  Ibr  freedom. 
'The  jewels  that  formerly  adorned  me  court  of**Verfailles,  are 
confccratcd  now'to  the  ftem  virtue  of  a  republic.  The  French 
rmatrons  dilrofe  of  all  fccondary  ' ornaments  that  they  may  obtain 
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the  pearl  of  great  price ;  liberty  for  their  country,  and  for  them- 
fclvcs  a  fair  and  lafting  renown.  The  church  too,  though  na¬ 
turally  more  apt  to  receive  than  to  give,  have,  in  feveral  in- 
fhnee*,  made  a  voluntary  tender  of  the  gold  and  filver  furniture 
of  their  churches.  The  National  Afiembly  have  accepted  their 
dfHiation,  and  improved  on  the  hint.  They  faw  in  the  treafures 
of  the  church  a  very  feafonable  fupply  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
ftatc,  and  Called,  in  the  hour  of  diftrefs,  for  her  bleffing.  Here 
we  Aall  take  an  opportunity  of  obferving  how  naturally  the  gc- 
uius  of  a  nation  is  infufed  into  their  language,  and  even  incor¬ 
porated  into  their  forms  of  procedure  in  public  buflnefs.  The 
States  General  invited  the  archbiOiops,  bifhops,  abbots,  reftors, 
and  vicars,  in  the  Gallican  church — not  tp  a  dinner  or  other 
entertainment,  as  one  unaccullomed  to  the  refined  politenefs  of 
France  might  be  apt  to  expeft— /ot/W  them  not  to  a  public 
dinner  \  but  to  furrender  their  own  plates.  Invitations  of  this 
kind  are  not  uniifual,  either  with  the  Englifli  minifters,  or  the 
colLSlors  on  Finchley-Common  and  Hounflow-Heath.  The 
Englilh  nation  will  have  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  refinement 
when  fuch  inviting  phrafeology  is  introduced  into  the  proceedings 
of  parliament  and  the  courts  of  julHce. 

AFFAIR  AT  VERSAILLES. 

The  late  attempt  of  the  officers  of  the  French  king’s  body 
guard  to  revive  in  the  army  a  paffion  for  the  perfonal  interelfs 
and  glory  of  the  monarch,  whether  it  was  premeditated  or  ac¬ 
cidental,  may  be  confidered  as  a  fecond  and  decifive  crifis  in  the 
French  conftitution.  Had  no  fuch  attempt  been  made,  the 
loyalifts  might  have  imagined,  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to  mag- 

inify  the  number  of  their  own  friends  and  partizans,  that  the  na-? 
don  had  been  taken  by  furprife  by  a  Parifian  mob,  and  that  the 
bulk  of  the  nation,  and  particularly  of  the  army,  were  on  the 
fide  of  monarchy.  What  happened  at  Verfailles,  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  .rogiment  of  Flanders,  has  founded,  as  it  were,  the 
temper  of  the  army,  and  the  kingdom  in  general.  The  guards 
rejeft  the  national  cockade,  and  fupply  its  place  with  that  of 
the  king.  This  aft,  with  otlier  expreffions  of  devotion  to 
tbeur  fovereign,  is  confidered  by  the  Parifians  as  treafon*againft 
the  nation.  The  Gardes  de  Corps  are  attacked.  The  re¬ 
giment  of  Flanders  club  their  arms.  The  Swifs  guards  are 
motionlefs.  The  popular  caufe  is  a  fecond  time  triumphant. 
The  king  and  royal  family  are  carried  into  the  very  heart  of 
Paris,  paffive  inftruments  in  the  hands  of  the  nation ;  who  * 
have  now  nothing  to  fear  but  the  impatience  of  the  people,  and 
hiternal  contefts  and  diffenfions.  Wc  fhall  now  take  our  leave 
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of  France,  where  incident  fucceeds  incident  in  fuch  rapid  fiic- 
ceiSon,  and  all  things  are  in  fuch  fludluation,  for  a  longer. in 
terval  than  that  of  one  month ;  as  a  longer  interval  feems  to  be 
in  reality  neceflary  for  the  ufeful  purpol'es  of  this  fpeculation, 
which  aims  not  only  to  touch  on  the  principal  events  of  the 
times,  but  to  conneel  them  with  general  principles,  and  the 
viciiStudes  in  public  opinion  which  governs  the  world. 

GENERAL  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  IN  FRANCE. 

In  the  prefent  commotions  in  France,  and  the  manner 
which  they  (hall  terminate,  all  nations  of  the  earth  are,  in  fomc 
mcafurc,  put  all  European  nations,'  very  nearly  intcrefted  ;  and 
that,  not  only  in  ref{)c£t  Gf  tiie  ufual  compctitions/ainong  na- 
lions,  in  warlike  ambition  and  commercial  advantage,  but  in  rc^ 
of  the  common  caufe  of  humanity  and  jufticc.  The 
more  the  theatre  of  knowledge  is  extended,  and  the  dominioo 
of  RIGHT  increafed,  the  more  rcfpedable  the  jury  and  the  more 
authoritative  the  tribunal  to  which  men  and  nations  have  it  in 
their  power  to  appeal.  Such  defpots  as  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  Spain  have  already  begun  to  think  that  they  are  fituatcd 
in  a  bad  neighbourhood.  They  endeavour  to  check  the  con¬ 
tagious  influence  of  liberty  as  much  as  they  can,  by  prohibitin? 
the  importation  of  Englim  newfpapers.  But  it  is  difficult,  in 
deed,  to  oppofe  the  power  of  jufticc  and  progreffive  knowledge 
The  well  pf  trpth  is  continually  fending  forth  ftreams  which, 
coIIe£lcd  into  one  bed,  form  a  current  that  overbears  and 
fweeps  away  the  artificial  obftruftions  of  ignorance  and  error 
Even  phyfic^l  inventions,  fince  ingenious  mechanifm  is  oppofed 
with  fuccefs  to  brutal  force,  promote  the  interefts  of  humanity 
Md  moral  reditude.  Without  the*  aid  of  human  carriers,  who 
inight  dread  the  vengeance  of  a  tyrant,  tfie  pfoduftions  of  the 
pr<f(s  mighty  be  w^afted  ip  balloons  by  the  wind  into  the  moft 
centrical  parts  of  Spain  and  Germany  j  and  thus,  in  fpite  of  the 
iron  hand  of  power,  '  .  , 

*  Viruni  volitare  per  ora. 

EMPEROR  OF  GERMANY: 

'Fhe  late  vi£lory  obtained  in  the  emperor’s  abfence,'  which 
has  been  u/ually  aufpicious  to  his  fuccefs,  will  encourage  him  no 
doubt  to  perfevere  in  hoftilities  againft  the  Turks,  and  his  own 
fubje£b  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Turks  might, weary  out  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  the  Auftrians  and  Ruffians,  and  indeed  of  al- 
moft  all  Chriftian  Europe,  if  they  would  aft  only  on  the  de- 
fenfivc,  feize  the  ftrongeft  ground,  drive  the  country  before  the 

cnemv,  cut  off  foraging  parties  and  outpofts,  intercept  convo)’S 

and 
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and  uniformly  avoid  all  decifive  engagements.  •  This  mode, 
no  doubt,  and  all  proper  and  feafonable  advice,  will  be  given  to 
them  from  time  to  time  by  Colonel  Fullarton,  who  has  dif- 
played  his  military  capacity  in  the  late  War  in  India,  and  who 
is  at  prefent  a  volunteer  in  the  Turkifh  army,  and  in  high 
credit,  it  is  faid,  at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Signior.  This 
plan  of  operations  will  doubtlefs  be  urged  by  the  colonel,  and 
other  European  officers  in  the  fervice  of  the  Porte ;  but  how 
to  difpofe  the  ardent  and  fanatical  mulTulmen  to  liften  to  fuch 
(alutary,  advice  is  the  queftion. 

AUSTRIAN  NETHERLANDS. 

»  _  ' 

With  regard  to  the. Flemings,  and  particularly  the  Brahanters^ 

they  have  degenerated  exceedingly  from  the  virtue  of  their 
Belgic  anceftors.  Their  genius,  for  fome  years  part,  has  not  • 
been  wholly  unlike  that  of  their  mafterj  great  in  words  and 
defigns,  but  lofing  often  the  proper  feafon  of  adf  ion  i  lofty  when 
unoppofed,  but  tractable  when  vigoroufly  refitted. 

THE  NORTHERN  POWERS.  .  • 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  latt  forty  years  a  tranfpofition  has  taken 
place  in  the  balance  of  Europe ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  change 
in  the  alliances  and  afte6lions  of  ftates  towards  one  another. 
Formerly  there  was  a  political  friendfliip,  or  joint  interett,  be¬ 
tween  Great-Britain,  the  Imperialifts,  the  Danes,  and  the  Ruf- 
fians;  now  Great-Britain  is  in  alliance  and  friendfliip  with  the 
Pruffians,  the  enemies  of  the  Imperialifts ;  and  with  the  Swedes^ 
the  enemies  of  both  Danes  and  Ruffians.  '  This  revolution  the 
Englilh  nation  may  too  probably  have  reafon  one  day  to  regret. 
The  alienation  of  the  emperor  from  England,  and  the  clofe  cor- 
refpondence  and  connexion  which  he  formed  many  years  ago 
with  the,  court  of  V erfailles,  are  generally  aicribed  to  certain 
perfonal  animofities  that  unfortunately  took  place  between  an 
Imperial  and  a  Britifli  minifter.  The  mutual  coldnefs'and  dif- 
aifetSUon  that  prevail  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Pe- 
terlburgh,  and  which  begin  to  fubfift  between  the  court  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  that  of  Copenhagen,  are  founded  partly  perhaps  in 
refentment  (which  never  ought  to  enter  at  all  into  politics),  as 
fir  as  Ruffia  is  concerned ;  but  certainly,  with  regard  to  both 
Ruflia  and  Denmark,  in  political  views,  the  folidity  of  which 
may  well  be  queftioned.  The  Danes  had  long  been  our  ^thful 
allies  and  cordial  friends.  In  the  American  war  they  were 
friendly,  and  of  real  fervice  to  England,  who  were  deferted  by 
all  the  world  befides.  They  never  carried  naval  ftores  to  our 
enemies,  though  the  opportunity  of  gain  was  tempting;  but 

they 
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they  furnKhed  to  our  navy  twenty-feven  thoufahd  hardy  anj 
experienced  feamen.  A  conjuncture  ariies  in  which  the  court 
of  Denmark  thinks  it  jult,  as  well  as  politically  expedient,  to 
fulfil  the  terms  of  a  treaty  formed  about  ten  years  ago  with  that 
of  Peterlburgh,  by  furnilhing  the  ftipulated  quota  of  troops  to 
her'auxilliaries  attacked  by  Sweden.  7'he  court  of  London  in- 
terpoieSj  and,  with  the  afliftaqce  of  Pruflia,  obliges  the  Danes, 
in  the  moll  humiliating  manner,  to  withdraw  their  troops  from 
the  Swedifh  territories,  and  to  acknowledge,- in  the  face  of  Eu. 
rope,  that  they  are  nqt  at  liberty  to  perform  their  engagements 
to  their  allies.  This  ftep,  on  th6  part  of  Grcat-Britain,  is  un* 
fortunate  in  two  refpcils'. 

Firft,  It  fbews  to  the  world  the  contempt  in  which  they 
hold  the  moft  folemn  treaties.  If  we  were  of  opinion  that  it 
W'as  againft  our  intereft  that  any  alliance  fliould  be  formed  be¬ 
tween  Rullia  and  Denmark,  why  did  we  not  (for  we  were 
well  aware  when  it  was  in  agitation)  prevent  it.  To  negled 
this  alliance  in  its  formation,  but  to  reijider  it  null  when  the 
conditions  of  it^w^ere  on  the  point  of  being  carried  into  exe« 
cuticn  ; — this  is  the  height  of  infolence  to  our  Danifh  friends, 
and  the  moil  marked  contempt  of  all  political  engagements. 

'  Secondly,  It  cannot  fail  to  excite  refentment  in  the  breafts  of 
both  the  Danes  and  Ruffians;  the  difadvantages  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  which  it  is  too  eafy  to  conjedlure.  And,  for 
whofe  fake  have  we  facrificed  or  endangered  'peace  and  friendly 
commerce  with  Ruffia  and  Denmark?  For  the  fake  of  the 
Swedes,  who  keep  a  Heady  eye  on  the  pofleffion  of  Norway; 
and  of  the  Pruffians,  who  will  never  reft,  if  not  refifted,  until, 
either  by  conqueft  or  by  exchange,  they  obtain, pofleffion  of 
Livonia.  Now,  Norway  in  the  hands  of  Sweden,  ana  Livonia 
in  thofe'of  Pruflia,  would  in  the  iflhe  annihilate  the  commerce 
of  Denmark,  and  exclude  Great-Britain  from  that  of  the  Baltic. 
But  the  further  difeuffion  of  this  important  point  we  leave  to  a 
future  fpeculation. 
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